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My Bark 
By Clinton Scollard 


OD set my bark afloat 
Upon Life’s morning sea, 
And gave for captain Hope 
To sail my bark for me. 


We voyage past rock and reef 
By tide winds blown afar, 

Beneath the ancient sun, 
Beneath the steadfast star. 


We coast by phantom shores, 
We raise the Isle of Dreams; 
We plow through wide wastes lit 

By phosphorescent gleams. 


And still we tack and drive, 

And still, though waves o’erwhelm, 
I’m cabined with Content 

For Hope is at the helm. 


And through his guidance stanch 
I feel, at God’s decree, 

Fair haven I shall find 
Beyond Life’s sunset sea. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 








Living Wealth 

Life that lasts is the only wealth worth while. It 
has been well said that ‘‘ ‘a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,’ 
but the abundance of the things which he possesseth 


consisteth in the life that he has."’ A full, rich, 
abounding life, which glows and fairly sparkles with 
the never-ceasing, out-going richness of its supply, is 
utterly independent of earthly wealth, What a bless- 
ing that its possessors can look with pity at death- 
bound holders of millions, yet that it is within the 
reach of rich and poor alike! The more it is used, 


the richer such life grows ; the longer one lives, the 
stronger it becomes. And it is ours for the asking, 
—when once we give it its true value, and for it lose 
all that we have. 

A 


Real Victory 


Has self no rights? When it has been doing its 
best, unselfishly, and in return meets only with down- 
right injustice, is it not time for self to assert itself and 
speak out in righteous indignation? Yet that is the 
only time when we have the opportunity of knowing 
and showing that Christ's power is unique. One thing 
that he asks us to never do is to seek the interests or 
honor or defense of ourselves,—and he promises to 
enable us to take that high ground. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman's little book ‘‘ The Second Mile’’ contains 
a few sentences that ought to set many to questioning 
whether or not they are even striving after this real 
victory : ‘‘When you are forgotten, or neglected, or 
purposely set at naught, and you smile inwardly, 
glorying in the insult or the oversight—/Aat is Victory. 
When your good is evil spoken of, when your wishes 
are crossed, your taste offended, your advice disre- 
garded, your opinions ridiculed, and you take it all 
in patient and loving silence,—//at is Victory.’’ Yes, 
self has a right which it may not be denied : but it is 
the right to ignore self always. 


x< 
Better than Granted Requests 


It is better to have God with us than merely to 
have him do as we ask. Perhaps his presence will be 
enough to make us blessedly thankful that he has not 
done as we asked. He loves us too much to promise 
to answer prayer easily, though there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this point even among thought- 
ful Christians. One such recently voiced the phrase, 


The Penalties of the 


HE materials for scorn are near at hand and in 
great abundance. The frailties of our fellow- 
men, slight or great, are very many, and so are 

our own virtues, which shine in our eyes so resplen- 
dently by contrast. Though an unheavenly feeling of 
satisfaction in another’s shortcomings may not come 


‘ prominently to the surface, and even may not exist in 


many of us, yet among men and women who have 
righteous instincts and an admiration for perfection, 
scorn is likely to have an appeal peculiarly strong, 
because then it masquerades as righteous indignation, 
which is a sentiment of God. It is hard to tell, un- 
fortunately, just how much of this is made up of our 
own sense of superiority, ill-nature, and pride, and 
just how much is real and glowing love for the good 
and hatred of the evil. It is avery safe thing to 
adopt the Scripture motto, even when our indig- 
nation flames at some particularly flagrant inepti- 
tude or iniquity, and ‘give place unto the wrath 
of God, for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto 
me ; I will recompense, saith the Lord.’’ - We must 
not be laxly indifferent to evil, but we are not usually 
God's appointed executioners, either with the sword 
of temporal justice or the thunderbolts of moral wrath. 

Scorn is a habit to which the reformer, or one who 
has reforming instincts, is especially prone. Con- 
scious of his own high purpose, seeing sun-clear his 
own noble aim, for which he is ready to sacrifice ease, 
comfort, wealth, and even life itself, he encounters 
the blindness, sluggishness, selfishness, cowardice, 
and even hypocrisy of men. His soul is hot within 
him as he sees them rejecting God's call to service. 
His heart is wrung at sight of the ravages wrought by 
the evil he combats. Insensibly, he begins to despise 


in an earnest prayer, ‘‘ Thou hast promised that where 
two or three are gathered together in thy name, thou 
wilt grant their requests.’’ No such promise of God's 
is on record, A far better promise of his is that 
‘«where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,’’—to prevent 
their wrong requests from being answered, perhaps, 
or to guide them into the making of requests that 
ought to be answered. If wecan make sure of having 
God with us, of getting close to him, so that his mind 
may be our mind, his purposes our purposes, his 
power our power, his love our love, that is the rich- 
est blessing with ‘which our lives can be crowned. 
And that blessing is promised to all who will meet the 
condition of giving him first place in their lives. 


Pad 
The Danger of the Second Attack 


It is the unseen danger that often makes the 
most trouble for us. Any ordinarily careful person 
can cross a crowded street or the railroad tracks and 
avoid the team or the train that is in plain sight. 
But how often has such a person jumped out of the 
way of a danger plainly seen only to be overtaken by 
another that was hidden from view! It is the second 
train of cars, bearing swiftly down from another direc- 
tion on the wayfarer who has safely escaped the first, 
that does the damage. And that is the way the 
supremely skilful Enemy of all of us often masses 
his attacks. He uses one temptation more as a blind 
than as a real temptation, and while we are congratu- 
lating ourselves on having routed it, he hurls another 
against us that overcomes us before we fairly realize 
that we are attacked. No man can see in every 
direction at the same time ; only God can foresee and 
plan and safeguard us against the Satanic treachery 
of what we must oppose. How foolish to expect to 
live safely in our own power ! 


% 


Seat of the Scornful 


these men of little insight, or little faith, or little 
courage, or little virtue. He sees, as he thinks, that 
they make up the majority, and he begins to lean 
over toward general misanthropy. Let him beware! 
He has begun to form the habit of scorn, and it is 
exacting its sure penalties of him. 

Scorn is evil in its effect on those on whom it falls. 
It is oxygen to the answering hatred it evokes, and 
nitrogen to the love, the kindliness, the aspiration, of 
those who are its objects. A hardy soul, indeed, is 
it that can flourish in this atmosphere ; an opulent 
and loving soul, with deep inward sources, whose 
milk of kindness is not turned at least to answer scorn 
with scorn. But like all feelings, good or bad, its 
chief effect is upon him who cherishes it. There are 
few blights like that which settles on those who sit in 
the seat of the scorner. It is withering to the soul. 
It smothers the nobler feelings while it is stimulating 
the unlovely ones. The spiritual pride it engenders 
is offensive to God and man, and dangerous to its 
possessor. Phariseeism of the most virulent and yet 
unconscious sort, it hides from the man his own true 
condition, and encourages him to send forth such evil 
branches and blossoms, to excuse himself in such 
attitudes, practises, or even vices, as are often worse 
than the evil he condemns. And even though he mav 
be saved from any such open and flagrant outward 
sin, there is engendered in his soul a bitterness which 
turns to gall whatever comes into his. mind. His 
habitual emotion is contempt, and contempt is not 
far from ‘hatred. To become a soul of vitriol is per- 
haps scorn's deepest penalty. 

There are many other penalties. There is the scorn- 
er’s failure to get the best out of his fellow-men. He 
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has so accustomed himself to detecting evil odors that 
he misses all the perfume. The perfume is very 
sweet and very abundant. It is astonishing what an 
enormous amount of good there is in people who in 
some ways are Be objects of condemnation. Even 
in rainy Ireland there are in every year one hundred 
and sixty-five days when it does not rain. How mis- 
placed and misused is the moral and spiritual keen- 
ness which is employed in discerning defects instead 
of excellencies, and how the scorner, under the guise 
of righteous indignation, robs his own heart ! 

More serious, it may be, is the tendency to set us 
apart from, or in spen opposition to, the great bulk of 
our fellows, and so, in fact, to sever us from connec- 
tion with the great currents which are sweeping the 
world along. For while at the beginning of any re- 
form, and often for a long while after, only the few 
march to the new music and the many are out of tune, 
yet the great movements are in the end those of the 
majority. It is the general heart that moves onward 
into light. It happens with this man, however, that 
he has the habit of disagreement, and he is bound to 
march with the few under any circumstances. He is 
permanently ‘‘in the objective case.'’ Like Walter 
Savage Landor on one occasion, when he obscurely 
caught the purport of a statement, he shouts out, ‘I 
object to it entirely, Sir What was it you were 
saying ?'' He has gotten out of gear with humanity ; 
he is a mere brake, a sea-anchor, to retard its progress. 

This is no fancy picture. It has happened to 
more than one earnest reformer and noble soul. He 
began by being a prophet of God most high ; he 
ended by being a common scold. He began as a 
pioneer and guide of humanity far in advance of it ; 
he now drags far in the rear, seeking to hold it back. 
If he had kept his eyes open to the good, if he had 
steadily recognized that while the head of humanity 
may be wrong, and its heart to-day not strenuous 
enough for good, yet its instincts are for the right, and 
God is working with it; if he had sought to see the 
elements of truth in the movements outside of his 
own, he would not thus have been lost in shallows 
and in miseries, but would have known how to take 
the current when it served and be borne on to victory. 
Could anything be sadder than to see that old prophet 
stranded on the shore of uselessness, railing at the 
rising tide which is sweeping on to accomplish the 
very things which are nearest to his deepest heart? 
Scorn did it. 

And in this condition, unhappy, bitter, convinced 
that the world is all wrong, the man is often the easier 
prey of some fad or fancy which may be sweeping the 
unthinking into absurdity and error. Once he would 
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have been a rock against its influence. But he is now 
permanently in the opposition, and whatsoever is of 
the opposition is therefore right and true. He has 
nothing now to balance over against his own opinion 
and that of the little sect that now enchants him; he 
has so long held the opinion of the majority of little 
worth that his thought has no ballast or rudder. 

And scorn may work a deeper injury than any of 
these ; it may get us out of sympathy with Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, he who scorns is already out of sym- 
pathy with the Master of men. Jesus knew right- 
eous indignation ; he did not knowscorn. There was 
in him none of that self-righteousness, that contempt, 
that sour delight in others’ faults. He denounced, 
and not without sarcasm, but he loved while he did 
it. That is an achievement so difficult for us that it 
will be wise for us to confine ourselves to one phase 
of the process—love. His example is worthy, but 
our powers are small. Assuredly, he who sees faults 
and not virtues, who dwells on evil and not on good, 
who despises instead of loving, and almost hates him 
who disagrees or who is disapproved, has drifted away 
from Christ. There is little fellowship between the 
two. The nominal connection may not be severed— 
and sometimes it may. He may keep his outward 
religious service; his faith may have suffered no 
eclipse-; his heart's purpose may be as true as ever. 
But as certainly as love and hate are antipodes, this 
man is following his Lord afar off. The tender, sat- 
isfying, thrilling presence of Jesus his Lord, the lov- 
ing Christ, is not his, for how can two walk together 
unless they be agreed ? 

This is a painful picture, but is it not a faithful 
picture? Some of its details may be found in the 
life-history of all men, and all of its details may 
be found in the life-history of some men. This 
is the goal toward which we take the first steps when 
we begin the habit of scorn. We. may never fully 
reach it. God grant we never shall. But why should 
we move even a step towards it? The remedy is not 
far to seek, although it will take much effort to apply 
it. A heart which counts others better than itself, 
which resolutely sees good as well as evil, which reso- 
lutely sees only good where seeing evil will do no 
good, which wishes only good things to its fellows, 
which is so aware of its own shortcomings that it has 
no time or energy or disposition to criticise others, 
which keeps in close touch with the loving heart of 
Jesus Christ,—that heart will never be bound in the 
chains of the habit of scorn. It lives in the thirteenth 
of First Corinthians, It will reap to the human full 
the beatitudes : ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful : for they 
shall obtain mercy.’’ 
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Why to Love, and How 


That there are few more interesting and practical 
questions among men than that of love as a moving 
force in life has been illustrated by some of the letters 
that have been called out by a recent editorial in these 
columns, ‘‘Is Love Within the Reach of All?'’ The 
writer of one of these letters raises certain interesting 
questions. He is an Ontario reader, who says that 
in thirty-two years’ reading of the Times this is the 
first time he has ever had occasion to take exception 
to its position ; and he writes, in part : 

I have to confess that I find myself in a most “ pitiful state 
of confusion '’ because you failed to show me how to get this 
‘‘life-principle which is of God and which is God"’ into my 
heart. You insist, and rightly so, upon the great need of love 
above all things else in our life and working equipment, and 
yet I fail to find from start to finish in your presentation of the 
case the remotest reference to the moftve of love. The gift of 
the dying Christ and his immortal love in the heart is the 
fountain gushing perennial and all-sufficient to feed the life- 
Stream and maintain the — equipment. We love be- 
cause he first loved us. We love him and all whom he loves. 
We cannot help it. We have no choice in the matter. Ne- 
cessity is laid upon us. His love in our hearts begets love. 
It is a process of induction, as Drummond says. 

Our motive for love is God. . Our reason for loving 
is God's love for us and in us, and his enjoining us to 
love. This was plainly shown in the editorial in 
these words : ‘‘ Jesus, praying not only for his chosen 
disciples, ‘but for them also that believe on me 
through their word,’ petitioned the Father ‘that they 
all may be one ; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us,’— 
and ‘God is leve.’ Again he prayed the Father 
‘that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in 
them, and I in them.’'’ The way to get love into 
our hearts is to accept the Son of God (who is love) as 


our Saviour, and then go out and do his will, which 
is to forget self and serve others. We shall most 
surely get love into our life by assuming that it is 
there, —after accepting the Saviour who has promised 
to control us with love if we will let him,—and then 
by acting as though it were there. Love will control 
no life except by one’s deliberate, intentional choice 
of love as the controlling force. 

Just one dangerous error is made by the Ontario 
correspondent, when he says ‘‘ We love him and all 
whom he loves. We cannot help it. We have no 
choice in the matter.’’ If this were so there would 
be no employment left for the Arch-Enemy of love, 
the Devil. If there were no forces of evil in the 
world, ceaselessly plotting to overcome the love of 
God even in the hearts of those who have accepted 
Christ, then it might be true that we could not help 
loving. But that condition has not yet come to pass. 
We can help loving, and we do, and therein the 
Devil scores his victories. Eternal vigilance, and 
watching with prayer, are the conditions for the sure 
exercise of love. 

An admirable illustration of the difference between 
love and mere feeling is given in a letter from a Mis- 
Sissippi reader, who writes : 


Your editorial of August 25, ‘‘Is Love Within the Reach of 
All?"’ brings to mind some utterances of an evangelist, the 
Rev. George Stewart, on that difficulty, which finally settled 
it for me. Many years have passed, but I may be able to 
give an outline of what he said. In effect, it was this : 

‘* The command to love my neighbor as myself was a stum- 
bling-block to me, and I constantly feared that I fell short. 
But one time I sat down and questioned myself: How do I 
love myself, anyway? I certainly don’t want to kiss or hug 
myself. If I look in the glass, I don’t think I am handsome, 


—I see a hundred defects. _Nor do I particularly admire any- 
Everything seems ill-done, incomplete, and I 


thing I do. 
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- well aware that my words are often careless and ill- 
chosen, 

‘Then how do I love myself? Well, I certainly am not 
going to let myself go hu ; I supply myself with good 
clothes and other comforts ; I am not going to lie about my- 
self ; I will not cheat myself or injure my own property. 

“Then why can't I do as well for my neighbor? I can, I 
will, I do, love my neighbor as myself, and the question is 
forever settled." 


And a Massachusetts reader describes how she 
applied, in a typical case, the truth that it is possible 
to love one whom we do not like : 


Is love within the reach of all? I had an experience that 
answered the question for me. I was teaching Latin and 
Greek to bese and girls who were bright and interesting, when 
the principal brought a boy to me and said : ‘‘I would like to 
have you see what you can do with this boy. Nobody can 
teach him anything. He does not seem to have mind enough 
to learn." I had to teach him the elements of reading and 
arithmetic. I did not want him. I looked at him, and saw 
nothing interesting in him. But I realized that I ought to 
love him as well as the others. I knew the Lord did, so I set 
myself to work prayerfully to make myself realize how the 
Lord felt towards him. fixed my mind continually on the 
self-denying life and suffering death of Christ, all the time re- 
membering that it was for this boy just as much as for the 
others. In that way I brought myself to feel a love for the 
boy. The poor thing did not learn a great deal, but he did 
some, and he brightened up quite a little, and had many 
happy hours with me,—hours that I also enjoyed. 


There is Christ-love in homely, practical applica- 
tion. How the ‘‘problems’’ and ‘‘ burning ques- 
tions’’ of this age would melt away in the presence 
of the universal practise of such love! The millen- 


- nium would speedily arrive if even most of the present 


followers of Christ should make this God-centered, 


. God-inspired love their controlling motive in life. 


But more are doing so every day, and the kingdom is 
coming. 

a 
Chain-Letter Shackles Again 


The mistaken zeal of the chain-letter method of 
bringing things to pass has been pointed out in these 
columns before now. But a fresh instance of the 
error and positive harmfulness of the thing is offered 
in an attempt that has recently been made actually to 
frighten people into co-operation with this burlesque 
on true Christian service. An Iowa reader has asked 
for advice, having received -the following letter : 

I am in receipt of an endless prayer chain, and want you.to 
become one of the links. 

‘*O Lord Jesus Christ, we implore thee, O eternal God, to 
have mercy on mankind. Keep us from sin by thy precious 
blood, and take us with thee eternally.’’ 

The above prayer was sent out by Bishop Lawrence, recom- 
mending it to be rewritten and sent to nine other persons. It 
is said that he who will not say it will be afflicted by some 
misfortune. One person who paid no attention to it met with 
a dreadful accident. He who will rewrite this prayer and dis- 
tribute it to nine other persons, commencing the day it is 
received and sending only one each day, will, on or after the 
ninth day, experience great joy. At Jerusalem, after the holy 
feast, it was said, ‘‘ He who will rewrite this prayer will be 
delivered of every calamity.’’ Please do not break the chain. 

This particular letter is a little worse than the ordi- 
nary chain letter imposition, in that it misuses the 
name and influence of a prominent churchman. 
Upon asking Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, for 
a word that might be used authoritatively in silencing 
this appeal, the Editor received the following letter 
from the Archdeacon of Massachusetts, in the Bishop's 
absence abroad : 

Yours of recent date to Bishop Lawrence is before me. It 
is needless to state that Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
has no connection with the endless prayer chain letter, and 
that it is evidently the work of some irresponsible person. 

This statement has been made in several of the church 
papers, and in the columns of the local press, and I shall be 
glad if you will circulate it in your neighborhood. _ 

I would also advise persons receiving copies of this prayer 
to destroy it. ne? 

As Bishop Lawrence is abroad, I thank you in his name for 
sending your communication, and I trust that the circulation 
of this endless prayer chain letter will soon cease. 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL G. BABCOCK, 
Archdeacon of Massachusetts. 

The chief objection to the chain letter humbug is 
that it substitutes seeming service for real service. It 
is a travesty and a burlesque on the Great Commis- 
sion. It is a bait for lazy people who would shirk 
their own duty and shift their responsibility on to 
others. It is promiscuous, not individual,—and pro- 
miscuous preaching or praying is worse than worth- 
less. Study the Bible, Old Testament,and New, if 
you would find how God would have men work in the 
kingdom. ‘‘Take up the whole armor of God,”’ 
which may include a suit of chain mail against temp- 
tation, and the chain lightning of Spirit-fired speech ; 
but shun the chain letter as you would the shackles 
of the evil one: it is not part of the armory of the 
soldier of faith. Verily, ‘‘ there are many devices in 
a man’s heart ; but the counsel of Jehovah, ¢ha¢ shall 
stand.”’ 
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Visiting One’s Parish in Alaska 











‘* “HEY were a hard-look- 
ing pair of pills in their 
-pathfinding make-ups. 
Sehlbrede looked like Leather- 
Legged Brock, the Nebraska 


By W. A. Reid. 


General Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Haines, Alaska 


hailed in midstream, while I 
continued on down alone, hop- 
ing still to reach my destination 
before my progress was stayea 
by floating ice, which had al- 





cowboy, and Reid looked like 


ready begun to form. For two 





Bandit Joe, the leader of forty 
thieves.’’ Such was the de- 
scription that appeared in one 
of the Skagway papers, com- 
menting on our appearance as 
we started on our long journey 


A glimpse of a Y. M. C. A. Secretary’s 
work in the Northwest, entailing hardship 
that calls for manhood of a sturdy kind. 


long weeks I battled with the 
elements ; then, on the twelfth 
day of October, I found myself 
completely hemmed in by great 
cakes of ice, which, lashed by 





the furies of a terrific gale, 





into the interior. Not a very 

flattering comparison to use in referring to a judge of 
the bench and a Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretary ; but looks counted for little in those days. 

It was in the summer of 1901, and Judge Sehlbrede, 
the United States Commissioner for that district, was 
contemplating a trip down the Yukon, combining 
business with pleasure’; while I was also planning a 
trip in the interests of the Young Men's Christian 
Association work. He, however, was planning to go 
by steamer, and I by a small boat. As we came to 
compare notes on the proposed trip, I soon convinced 
him of the advantages of traveling by a small boat. 
The steamers on the lower river are few and far be- 
tween, while one -traveling in a smail boat can stop 
when and where he pleases, and resume his journey 
at any time. We shipped our supplies over the 
White Pass summit, ordered a boat built and for- 
warded to the extreme head waters of Lake Bennett, 
and then ‘‘ mushed'’ (walked) over the famous Chil- 
koot Summit. This is but a short jaunt of forty or 
fifty miles ; on this occasion, however, we consumed 
three whole days in making the trip, a part of which 
time we wandered aimlessly about in a storm upon 
the summit. 

At Bennett we found our little craft awaiting us, a 
boat twenty-four feet long, affording ample room for 
two men and a comfortable outfit. From Bennett to 
our proposed destination—Cape Nome—is a journey 
of-twenty-five hundred miles. . To travel this distance 
in an open boat may seem to some,|like a very haz- 
ardous undertaking, but this inland voyage, while not 
unattended with dangers, to an experienced boatman 
is one of the most delightful trips one can possibly 
conceive of. The Yukon affords a variety such as is 
seldom. experienced, with its great inland seas, 
its lakes, its rapids and canyons, its swift running 
currents and sluggish sloughs, its miles of sandy 
beaches and high, steep-cut banks ; its waters some- 
times confined between high mountain ranges, and in 
places covering a great flat area sixty miles wide, 
studded with small islands,—a truly wonderful coun- 
try, affording a constantly changing panorama ; a 
land where shines the sun through the long midnight 
hours ; a veritable land of sunshine and flowers dur- 
ing the summer months, with little to remind you of 
the horrors of its much-dreaded winters. 

In making this long voyage no other motive power 
is needed than that furnished by the current, varying 
as it does in speed from five to nine miles per hour. 
When the pangs of hunger assert themselves, you 
find about you an abundance of game, ducks, geese, 
grouse, and occasionally larger game, such as moose, 
caribou, and bear ; or, if you prefer a fish diet, the 
river abounds with salmon, grayling, and other 
species of the finny tribe palatable to the taste. 

But on this part of our trip I must not dwell, for I 
have been asked .to write of some of the midwinter 
hardships encoufitered by the missionaries of the far 
North, or, more correctly speaking, to relate some of 
the strange happenings in my own experience. Suf- 
fice it to say of this remarkable inland voyage that for 
more than eight weeks we made the little craft, which 
we had named ‘The Northern Light,’’ our home. 
Here we cooked our meals, ate, and slept ; stopping 
here and there visiting various points along the river, 
doing a little missionary work now and then as op- 
portunity was afforded, while at the military garrisons 
along the way I spent a few days organizing our work 
among the soldiers and arranging for the placing of 
magazines, games, stationery, musical instruments, 
circulating libraries, and other helpful supplies fur- 
nished by the Army Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association for these men. At the end ot 
eight weeks we were still more than that many hun- 
dred miles from our destination. 

The judge had to be back for the fall term of court, 
and I finally persuaded him to allow me to put him 
aboard one of the last down river steamers, which we 


ground about my frail little 
craft until I almost despaired of reaching the shore. 
Aided by a kindly Providence, I finally grounded my 
craft at a point called Kaltag, where the government 
had recently established a telegraph station along its 
newly-constructed line. Here, by the aid of willing 
hands, most of my outfit was saved, and I pitched my 
tent until such a time.as the river would freeze over 
solid enough to permit of safe traveling over the ice. 
There remained but two courses open to me, one 
to wait there until spring ; the other, to return the 
way I had come, over the ice. While a trip of two 
thousand miles over the ice in the dead of winter is 
not an enviable one, I preferred that to sitting idly by 
and waiting for spring. Fortunately, I had a suffi- 
cient supply of food with me, by practising economy, 
to last me most of the winter. As for furs and winter 
clothing, I had managed to secure some furs from the 
natives, and I soon made myself as comfortable as is 
possible for one living in a tent when the tempera- 
ture is 45 below zero. At times ice would form an 
inch thick within three feet of the stove, a small 
Yukon affair, which I kept jammed full of wood. 
However, 1 did not suffer very much from the cold, 
for 1 was kept busy gathering firewood and doing 
what I could among the seven souls who made up 
our little settlement. 
As soon as the river was safe to travel on I bought 


a couple of dogs—all I could secure -at this point— ~ 


which with my own gave me.a team strong enough to 
pull my outfit of one hundred and fifty pounds. A 
trip of two thousand miles with the temperature rang- 
ing from 40 to 70 degrees below zero was not pleasant 
to contemplate, but it meant to me a saving of nearly 
five months, for I expected to make the journey in 
about two months, and it was then only the eighth of 
December. Alas, for my hopes! On the very first 
day out I sprained my knee in traveling over the rough 
ice, and it was with difficulty that I succeeded in reach- 
ing the first settlement, about forty miles distant. 

Here, by paying $5 a day, one is permitted to 
remain in out of the cold, to sleep in his own blank- 
ets, and enjoy a sumptuous diet of bacon and sour 
dough bread three times a day. After a week's de- 
lay, although still unfit for travel, I became restless, 
and resolved to continue my journey. In this North 
country travelers are cautioned about traveling alone 
in the dead of winter, as men are frequently over- 
come with the cold, and, when alone, they easily be- 
come discouraged and drop by the wayside. Many 
a traveler has thus silently entered upon his last 
sleep, and nature, as in pity, has wrapped about him 
her mantle of white until soon naught remains to re- 
mind the passer-by of the sad tragedy enacted there 
save a little mound of white. I had passed three of 
these silent monuments of the dead within a distance 
of forty miles. One poor fellow was found in a 
kneeling position with a box of matches at his side, 
having sought in vain to build a fire ; numb with the 
cold, he had frozen stiff in his tracks. The wind had 
blown into shreds the frail little tent he had set up as 
a shelter from the icy blasts. 

Notwithstanding the remonstrance of my friends, 
however, I felt that I must hasten on, though obliged 
to start out alone. I had been informed that a gov- 
ernment teamster with a team of mules which had 
been used in the telegraph construction was but a 
day’s journey ahead of me on his way to Fort Gibbon, 
and I was anxious, if possible, to overtake him. It 
had been storming for several days, and I had been 
out but a few hours when the storm broke out afresh. 
It was just as easy, asI then thought, to continue 
to the next settlement as to return, though I after- 
ward learned that I had covered but eight miles ot 
the forty to the next Indian village. So we plowed our 
way steadily on in the face of a blinding storm, some- 
times on the trail, but more often off, until the poor 
dogs sank down exhausted, and could go no farther. 

By this time it had become quite dark, and I had 
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gone on ahead a little piece in quest of the trail, when 
happened the worst thing that can befall a ‘‘ musher,"’ 
—I broke through some flood ice and wet my feet, 
which almost instantly began to freeze. I knew then 
that there was no time to lose, for unless I soon got a 
fire started I would perish, so I hastened back to the 
sled and quickly cut the dogs loose, thinking they 
would follow me. But they were too exhausted to 
move. I stopped long enough to swing the sled 
around to protect them from the fury of the gale, and 
then hastily seized my belt ax and fur robe, and 
started for the shore, about half a mile distant (all 
travel in that part of the country is along the river). 
My knee was causing me much pain, and my feet 
had already started to freeze, so that by the time I 
had made my way to the shore over the rough ice I 
was too numb to start a fire. My only hope then 
was to push on with a possibility of finding some In- 
dian cabin wherein I might find shelter. 

The snow along the bank was nearly waist deep, 
and my progress was slow and painful. At first I 
suffered greatly from the cold with my wet feet, and 
then a numbness crept over me, accompanied with a 
strange drowsiness. I realized fully just what this 
meant, but instead of fear I experienced an almost 
irresistible desire to succumb to it, and only God's 
grace and the thought of loved ones at home spurred 
me on. A dozen times or more I sank down ex- 
hausted, resolved to go no farther, then I would rouse 
myself and push on, part of the time on my hands 
and knees, dragging my fur robe after me. Finally 
my efforts were rewarded by what appeared to bea 
little log cabin up in the brush. I called, but there 
came no answer, nor was there any light or sign of life 
to be seen. With all my remaining strength I 
crawled on my hands and knees up to the door, which 
gave way to my pressure. Just inside the door I 
found some dry kindlings and an old battered Yukon 
stove. 

(To be concluded in an early issue) 
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A Cadet Corps at Home 
By Eliza Sutphen Paull 


AYMOND and Roy were members of the Bethany 
Church Cadet Corps. There were twenty boys 
in the company, and they drilled every Saturday 

evening for an hour in the chapel. Their suits were 
gray with dark red trimmings and their soldier caps 
were marked with gilt initials ««B. C. C.’’ The pas- 
tor was chaplain and once a month the corps attended 
**chapel,’’ when the chaplain conducted a short relig. 
ious service and gave them a helpful talk. 

One evening Raymond and Roy came in with 
beaming faces, for not only father, but mother too, 
had accompanied them to the drill. They fairly bent 
backward in their desire to stand as erect and appear 
as soldierly as possible. From the first order ‘ Fall 
in !’’ to the last, every word of the officers received 
the strictest attention and was obeyed with alacrity. 
Hands by the side, toes out, eyes to the front, they 
went through the drill without a smile or a single 
wandering glance, Raymond, who was inclined to be 
lazy and inattentive, seemed transformed for the time, 
and mischievous, restless Roy was quiet and almost 
solemn in his earnestness to excel in every particular. 
Marching was followed by the musket drill, and then 
the company was dismissed. 

Once at home the boys chattered enthusiastically 
about the corps ; they eagerly explained all the orders 
which mother had net understood, the meaning of 
the bars on the officers’ suits, the proper method of 
saluting, until father suddenly interrupted the stream 
of conversation. 

‘It’s a good corps, boys,’’ he said heartily. «I 
see that you are learning there many things, among 
them the important lessons of attention and obedience 
to orders. I have been thinking,’’ he added witha 
glance at his wife, ‘‘ of organizing a military company 
at home—a Home Cadet Corps.’’ 

‘*Why, what do you mean, father?’’ cried Ray- 
mond, ‘‘who would belong ?’’ 

** All of us—we four—Bridget, too, for that matter, 
might enter with profit, as the housekeeper will 
agree.’ 

‘* Bridget! She could shoulder a broom better 
than a musket. Should mether have a mu&Sket, too, 
father ?*’ 

‘*And a suit and belt? 
belong to a cadet corp ! 


Oh, father, womén never 
Just think how the company 
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would look standing and at ‘attention ’—father, 
mother, Bridget and us two boys!'’ And Raymond 
laughed at the ridiculous picture. 

‘Suits and muskets would not be necessary in the 
Home Cadet Corps,’’ explained their father. ‘‘The 
principal requirement will be attention and prompt 
obedience to orders, as it is inthe B,C. C. Your 
mother and I will take turns in commanding the 
company.’’ 

‘* You'll need to buy a book on military tactics,’’ 
advised Raymond. ‘‘ When shall we drill?’’ 

‘* All day—whenever an order is given,'’ replied 
father, smiling. ‘‘The company must hold itself in 
readiness for orders at any moment."’ 

‘* Well, this is the queerest kind of a corps I ever 
heard of !'’ exclaimed Roy. ‘‘ When shall we form ?"’ 

‘* To-morrow morning, bright and early, with Mrs. 
Pierson as captain."’ 

‘*To-morro's morning ! there won't be time !. We're 
always late with prayers and have to hurry through 
breakfast and scurry off to school, What can we do 
before schoo!, mother ?’’ cried Roy wonderingly. 

‘Bridget will sound the reveille at 6.45," an- 
nounced their mother slyly, ‘‘ followed: by a call to 
chapel at 7.15 and to mess at 7. 30."" 

‘‘The company will attend chapel in a body,"’ 
added father, ‘‘as there will be no turning over for 
another nap."’ 

‘« What a pleasure it will be to serve meals to the 
corps,’’ exclaimed mother, ‘‘all promptly in their 
places, rations quickly and promptly served, the pan- 
cakes good, everything nice and hot, and everybody 
in a good humor !"’ 

‘«What next ?"’ 

‘«Inspection at 8.30,'' continued mother, ‘hair 
neatly brushed, shoes blackened, shoe strings securely 
tied and room in order."’ 

‘« Whew !"’ whistled the boys. 

‘*At 8.45 the company will separate until three 
o'clock when I will take charge until your father 
returns."’ 

‘« What kind of orders will you give ?’’ asked Ray- 
mond suspiciously. 

‘The Home Cadet Corps will have a peculiar man- 
ual of its own, suited to special circumstances. On 
school days there will be little drilling, but on Satur- 
days, especiaily in the morning, the company will 
have plenty of practise.’’ 

*¢Oh !"" exclaimed Roy, staring hard at his brother. 

‘*Will ‘Feed the chickens’’’ be one of your 
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orders, captain?'’ asked Raymond with a military 
salute, but with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘*A good guess, sir,’’ replied the captain, ‘try 
another.’’ 

‘« « Take this letter to the office’ and that aggravat- 
ing one, ‘ Boys, it’s time to come in and study.’’’ 
Raymond looked as though he wished his guessing 
had not been so correct. 

«It will be a fine thing to have the Home Cadet 
Corps,’ announced father heartily. ‘All orders 
being obeyed promptly there will be no waste of time 
or patience. What a relief it will be never to hear so 
unsoldierly replies as ‘What did you say? I wasn’t 
listening ! Oh, must I do it? Can't Roy do it? 
Won't it be time enough in half an hour?''’ 

The boys looked conscious and uncomfortable. 

‘*] see it,’ said Raymond after a pause, ‘‘ we are 
to obey everything we're told to do just as promptly 
as in the B. C, C.”’ 

‘« That's the idea, exactly, my sons !”’ 

‘« But it’s rather tame fun,’’ burst out Roy, ‘‘to 
have to jump and run every time a fellow's asked to 
do anything !"’ 

‘*Won't it be dangerous, too?’’ asked Raymond 
mischievously. ‘Suppose we're writing composi- 
tions and mother suddenly orders, ‘ Feed the chick- 
ens,’ Roy and I must spring out of our chairs proba- 
bly upset the inkstand, tear out of the house and into 
the chicken-yard, falling over each other and scaring 
the chickens half to death !'’ 

‘¢ Such promptness would be rather startling,’’ said 
tather dryly, ‘*‘ but it would not occur more than twice. 
Seriously though, boys, both mother and I feel that 
you are growing lax about listening to what is said 
and in obeying. The Home Cadet Corps will aim to 
teach in everyday matters the same lessons as the 
Bethany Cadet Corps.’’ 

‘‘It's easier to be a make-believe soldier than a 
real one!’’ sighed Roy. ‘‘This corps would be 
awfully real, but I'll try it if Ray will.’’ 

Then father sprang up briskly, took position and 
called ‘‘attention’’ with so much spirit that the boys 
jumped to places on either side of him. 

‘«Company—to bed—forward, march !’’ and away 
they went with the commanding officer close behind. 

‘« It doesn’t take long to get upstairs that way,’’ said 
Roy as they kissed their parents good-night. 

‘¢ Keep us up to the mark, captain, said Raymond, 
*«She'll be a crack company some day !”’ 

BLoomFIELpD, N, J. 
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How to Do Personal Soul-Winning 
By Charles M. Alexander, Dr. Torrey’s Singing Partner 


AM thoroughly convinced that every man and every 
woman who names the name of Christ should be 
a persona! worker, and make it the aim of their 
life to bring definite people to a definite Christ ata 
definite time. I have seen thousands of dollars 
wasted in so-called religious work wherever we have 
visited, which might have been used in the salvation 
of souls, but they..had lost the idea of bringing people 
straight to Jesus, and were doing things which they 
named religious work. They blighted and withered 
where they should have been giving life. So my 
message to every one who names the name of Christ 
is, Go to Work You ask, ‘‘With whom?’’ With 
the person next you. 

I was once being entertained in a beautiful home. 
and was telling my ideas on this subject. My host- 
ess asked me what time she could find for personal 
work, and with whom she could work, with all her 
numerous duties in connection with her large home, 
her missionary society, choir, prayer-meeting, and 
other occupations, I asked her how many maids she 
had, and she told me. ‘Are they all Christians?’ 
I inquired, ‘I do not know’’ was her reply. I 
said, ‘‘Then I need not outline any more work for 
you until you have found out where they stand.’’ 

Any one can do personal work. You must come 
in contact with somebody who is not a Christian, and 
there lies your opportunity. It straightens out the 
life. It drives people to their knees. It teaches 
them the value of the Word of God and its power to 
bring men to Christ. There is a revival wherever 
there is a true personal worker, for into that heart 
God has put his revival power. People who are all 
the time talking of past revivals and wondering why 
one will not come to them, can have one of their 
own, no matter how humble or ignorant they may be. 
God reaches people through people. 

I have never seen a revival where people were not 


stirred to doing personal work. Here is a chance for 
any pastor or any community to have a revival. 
Comply with God's conditions, get right with God, 
go right out immediately and find someone else and 
bring him to God. You learn to do a thing by do- 
ing it, and you never learn any other way. Do you 
ask me when and where? With the next man or 
woman you meet who is not a Christian. 

Never talk lightly in personal work of God, the 
Bible, or the human soul. It is usually best to be 
very gentle and tender, and, above everything else, 
as polite and courteous as you know how to be. 
Don't let people switch you off to talking about other 
things, but try to get that heart and Christ together. 
Keep those ideas in mind, and it will give point to 
your work. 

One of the thousands who were thoroughly con- 
verted to the idea of personal work as the business of 
life during the Philadelphia campaign was Dr. C. R. 
Watson, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Presbyterian Church, In speaking at a 
revival luncheon of the new conception of personal 
work that he had gained through the mission, he said : 

‘«Before Mr. Alexander came here I believed in 
personal work ; believed in it mightily, theoretically, 
and practised it some. But at that time I always had 
the idea that you had to know a man about ten years 
before you could be polite enough to talk to him 
about his soul's salvation. I never thought one 
could just hitch up to a street-car and stay out in the 
cold with the conductor and talk to him all the way 
from Thirty-first Street to Broad Street about his soul. 
I used to think you ought to approach it gradually, — 
a sort of ‘inclined plane’ process, and have the in- 
clined plane about a mile long, and by the time you 
had gotten to the top the fellow had gone by and the 
opportunity too. 

‘«] think the greatest thing the mission has taught 
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me is that even on the train, in a street-car, or wher- 
ever you may happen to be, you can open up a con- 
versation with a stranger and go right to his heart; 
not ask him whether heis a church member and try 
to get him to be good merely. but just to ask him the 
straight, blunt question as to whether he is saved. I 
must confess I have gotten a tremendous lot out of 
the mission in learning the lesson that one can do 
personal work suddenly, and that by following the 
providence of God he will show us where to do it.’’ 

One day during our campaign in Scotland 1 urged 
Miss Blanche Torrey, the second daughter of Dr. 
R. A. Torrey, to go down and begin personal work. 
Two years later when I called upon her to tell what 
personal work had done for her, she said : 

‘«When I went to school in New York three years 
ago I was thrown among worldly girls. I did not 
have the courage to talk to them about accepting 
Jesus Christ, although they knew the stand I took, 
that I did not go to theaters nor dances, nor care for 
the worldly things they did. 

‘When I went to England with my father and Mr. 
Alexander, and heard them urge the Christians in 
the meetings to go down into the audience and speak 
to others about their salvation, I tried to hide behind 
some one big. But Mr. Alexander soon picked me 
out, and he said, ‘ Blanche, you get down there and 
do some personal work,’ and down I had to go. That 
night I won my first soul to Christ by definite personal 
work. I think the Lord helped me win that girl to 
encourage me ; if 1 had failed that night I would have 
been very discouraged and not have wanted to try 
agz.n. Now Ido personal work in the meetings, on 
the streets, and elsewhere, and it fills me with joy to 
do it. I thought I was having a good time in school, 
but since I have been trying to win souls my happi- 
ness has been so much more real, and my life so 
much fuller than before. 

‘« Since returning to America and realizing the op- 
portunities I lost with those girls in school, I have been 
writing them letters, telling them definitely what stand 
I have taken, and how personal work has brought so 
much more happiness into my life. My aim is now 
to try to help everybody with whom I come in con- 
tact to do better, just by a word, or bya definite talk, 
as I feel I am led. 

‘«T want to testify to every girl in. this: room. that 
you will not know what real happiness is until you 
talk to others about Christ.’’ 

My advice to you is not to wait to get ready to get 
ready to get ready to get ready to do personal work. 
Go at it! And keep atit! You must be willing to 
have your feelings hurt, your pride laid in the dust, 
or if necessary to be made a door mat of for Christ's 
sake. And sometimes it may seem as if you have 
made a mistake, but God overrules for his glory things 
which look like mistakes on our part.. Trust him to 
bring everything out right and you go ahead. Every 
bit of culture and refinement you have or can get will 
be helpful; every bit of knowledge which you can 
accumulate can be used in personal work. It is a 
great mind-developer, as well as a heart-developer. 

In your own strength you will be helpless. I would 
advise you to adopt this daily prayer—*‘ Lord, fill me 


with thy holy spirit for Jesus’ sake. Amen.’”’ 
onde? 
When Pain Left 
A Dream 


By Mary S. Lodor 


HE dreamed. As she dreamed she suffered in- 
tensely. The acuteness of the pain called every 
energy of mind and will into play to support it. 

The body quivered and writhed under the prolonged 
strain. 

Suddenly the resolve formed to withdraw the mind 
absolutely from the center of pain. With the resolve 
came the power ; she felt the calmness of mastery. 

Pain, defeated, separated from her, became a tan- 
gible entity encircled in a cloud of fire. Slowly, 
slowly, by almost immeasurable degrees, it lifted, it 
floated, higher, higher. 

Rest, delicious rest, remained with her. But to 
her horror she found a numbness creeping over her, 
a lethargy of spirit that shut out all desire, the still- 
ness of surcease of feeling. Spent though she was, 
she had power left to perceive this to be spiritual 
death. Then she knew that, wrapt in the pain-cloud, 
joy and laughter, hope and desire, had fled with the 
twin sisters, sorrow and tears. Better, a thousand times 
better, hold pain ever close. Summoning all her ex- 
hausted energies she sent a despairing cry after pain. 

She awoke, and pain was with her. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








How She “Won Out” 


** Well, you always pride yourself on being able to get 
your pupils to study their lessons at home ; but you'll fail 
this time with that class of boys,’’ remarked one mission 
worker to another as they wended their way from the Sun- 
day-school room. 

**I am not so certain of that,’’ was the reply. 

Some weeks after this, however, she was almost ready to 
confess to the truth of her friend’s statement. 

Some of the boys had even told her that their parents did 
not believe in Sunday-school, anyway, and wouldn’t let 
them study the lesson at home. p 

‘* But something must be done to help my boys and their 
parents,’’ was this gritty woman’s comment. ‘‘I’ll find a 
way or make one,”” 

She watched ; she prayed ; she went to the homes—if one 
could call them homes—of her boys ; she talked with the 
parents. 

She learned that, with but one exception, all of the fath- 
ers and mothers of the boys of her class worked in the fac- 
tory near, They were not bad people, but they were very 
busy folk. 

They worked seven days in the week (some states per- 
mit such things), They had no time for the Bible, the 
church, or the Sunday-school. 

** But, oh, they need it so badly!’’ said the little 
teacher to herself. 

What did she do? She organized a Saturday evening 
Parents’ Club. She prevailed upon them to attend. She 
entertained them, and she gave them light refreshments. 
She procured the lesson picture-roll, and actually talked to 
them about the Sunday-school lesson for the next day. 
Did they object? Not abit of it. They became intensely 
interested. They advised their sons to study their lessons 
at home, then to listen ‘* good ’’ at Sunday-school, so they 
could tell them at home all that the teacher told them in 
the class.—Z//a Bartlett Simmons, Rocky Ford, Col. 


The Class Without a Teacher 


It was a class of young married people. Their teacher 
had left them for the heavenly world. He had been a 
saintly man, and an excellent Sunday-school teacher ; his 
influence still remained. He taught as.much by what he 
was as by what he said. He was what he desired his 
scholars to be. He had been their ideal of a Christian 
man, and had exerted a great influence over them. 

But now he was gone, and there was literally no one to 
take his place. m 

‘* What can we do? Must our class disband for want of 
a teacher ?’’ said Mrs. Greenfield, almost in tears. 

**No, no!’’ cried her husband, ‘‘let us teach it our- 
selves. Wecan, surely, we have the excellent example 
and first-class methods of our beloved teacher to guide us.’’ 

That is why the class ‘‘ taught themselves.’’ 

Each Sunday there was ‘‘a teacher pro ¢em’’ who was 
selected alphabetically. 

Each member of the class felt a responsibility in the 
matter, and all came more or less prepared on the lesson. 
Some would take special pains to bring in associated 
truths and facts, also historical relations incident to the 
lesson. They all appeared interested in the topics dis- 
cussed, and desirous of helping the teacher in every man- 
ner possible, knowing that their turn would follow in quick 
succession, and that they too would appreciate like assist- 
ance, 

Although allied ‘‘outside’’ topics were sometimes 
brought in, the real lesson of the day was made the theme 
paramount, and all endeavored to make it as real as pos- 
sible. 

Indeed, so interested did some of these novice teachers 
become that they left no stone unturned to make the les- 
sons pleasant and profitable. 

It is safe to say that no teacher in that Sunday-school 
spent as much time on the preparation of his lesson as did 
** the teacher pro tem’? of ** Class 20.”’ 

Each, realizing his inexperience, fortified with strong- 
holds. He endeavored to act upon what their former 
teacher had once said in their hearing : 


‘The average teacher, when poorly prepared, will - 


usually lecture to the class ; if well prepared, will ask 
questions of the class ; if thoroughly prepared, he will 
endeavor to provoke questions of the class.” 

These new teachers, realizing that much depends upon 
the first few moments, endeavored to have a well-defined 
plan and method of carrying it out before entering the 
class-room. And as there were many different teachers 
there was an exhilarating variety of plans and methods ; 
no two alike, yet all converging to the same point,—in- 
struction and the ennobling of character. 

One can readily see how each member of this class feels 
himself to be an integral part of it. Sunday after Sunday 
he attends and takes mental notes of all that goes on. 
The lessons possess an added meaning, and have a greater 
depth than they formerly had, for will it not be soon his 
turn to sit,in the teacher’s chair and endeavor to bring out 
the special lessons that ‘‘his’’ lesson is expected to 
teach ?—Zéla Bartlett Simmons, Rocky Ford, Col. 





Teachers who feel that their scholars need some 
supplemental work to acquaint them with the 
Bihle and its various books, should examine 
Smith’s ‘‘ Supplemental Bible Question Course.’’ 
Scholars like a question-drill, properly conducted, 
and this book has been used by thousands of 
teachers and superintendents to arouse a greater 
interest in Bible study. 











The Boy Problem, or the Boy 


We have been studying the gem of the boy for a 
number of years now, and with the exception of a few men 
and women who have the grace to remember their own 
childhood and act accordingly, we seem to be still far from 
its solution. It is quite certain that we have not learned 
how to interest boys in Sunday-school or to bring them 
into the church, e keep boys in the Sunday-school as 
long as they respond to the pressure at home; then too 
often we lose them, for the very good reason that there is 
nothing in the school that, from a boy’s standpoint, is 
worth going after. What is the trouble ? 

Perhaps we have been studying the boy prob/em instead 
of the boy himself. We have our adult opinions as to 
what a boy ought to be, and what he ought to do, and how 
he is to be brought up to our ideal. ‘Then we try it on the 
boy, and when he doesn’t respond, we blame the boy and 
not our theories. For instance, we believe a boy ought to 
be converted. So he ought, if he needs conversion; but 
do we know what a boy’s conversion means, or are we not 
trying to get him to imitate the outward marks of adult 
conversion? Boys are generally shy of any public demon- 
stration of religious emotion. Whatever we may say 
about boy life, it is rea/, and any sort of conventionality is 
against his nature. Abruptly to ask a boy to speak in 
meeting, or to quiz him before the class about his religious 
life, is sometimes either to alienate him altogether, or to 
inoculate him against deeper religious impressions later in 
life. You have to go very softly when you approach a 
boy’s soul,—as God did with Samuel. The best way for a 
boy to show his religion is by playing fair in foot-ball or 
hockey, and writing fair in ‘‘exams.’’ We must not forget 
what James Whitcomb Riley has told us, that 


‘*The goodest mens they is ain’t good 
As baddest little childs.”’ 


You can save a boy only by what is in him, not by what 
you think ought to be in him, Those very characteristics 
which irritate us grown-ups, and which we think must he 
got rid of at any cost, are the very means of his ascent up 
to manhood. As some one puts it, ‘‘ The mischief in a 
boy is the entire basis of his education.’’ Now you can, 
perhaps, thrash the mischief out of a boy, or you can, per- 
haps, coax it out with sugar-plums and petting; but you 
have at the same time done something else: you have 
robbed him of some of the materials of his manhood. 

Dr. Stanley Hall, in one of his addresses, tells a parable 
of the tadpole. He speaks of the common opinion that 
the tadpole’s tail falls off when it becomes a frog, and then 
goes on to say: ‘* Never a tadpole lost its tail. It was 
absorbed, and the very matter and blood that went to 
make tail was simply made over into legs. And if the tad- 
pole’s tail is cut off, then the legs never grow, and the frog 
is condemned to pass his life in a lower aquatic stage... . 
You may say, ‘To develop the frog-nature of this tadpole, 
I will clip off this tail so that the eneigy will go into the 
legs, and he will get mature a little earlier, and his legs 
will be strong.’ ’’ Well, that is what some of us want to 
do with our boys. We want to help them to short-cut to 
manhood, forgetting that every boy must live out his boy- 
hood completely, or he can never become a complete man. 

The boy is passing in his development through a stage 
in the evolution of the race when people were not so con- 
ventional as they are to-day. They lived in the woods, 
and wore no clothes to speak of ; they were rude and cruel 
and fought a good deal. The Sunday-school teacher who 
does not know this will probably fail in making the sort of 
impression she wishes. The boy has strange ideas of God ; 
it would shock some of us if we knew what these ideas 
were ; it would teach us how far astray many of our Sun- 
day-school ways of instruction are. But he keeps these 
ideas to himself, and they become the seed of a nobler 
thought of God if his social and religious surroundings are 
clean and right. We must be wary also of putting too 
much faith in the responses to religious appeal that we get 
from boys sometimes. The savage tells the missionary 
what he thinks the missionary would like to know, and a 
boy will do a good deal against his nature to please a 
teacher whom he loves. But his religious response, per- 
functory as it is, may have no solid basis in those deeps 
- his nature from which springs nobility of mind and 

eart. 

What shall we do about these instincts of boyhood? We 
must remember that instinct is a holy thing ; that it is the 
voice of the remote past making itself heard in the present ; 
that it exists for a purpose,—and that to give rise to some- 
thing even nobler than itself. Boys love to tease. Often 


they are cruel, but with little or no sense of the wickedness 
of the acts. Boys fight. They do these things not be- 
cause they are depraved by nature, but because in this 
way they unconsciously cultivate that sense of power with- 
out which they could not make their way in later life. It 
was the same with the Romans and their gladiatoriat 
shows. To us, living in milder times, these seem most ab- 
horrent and brutal, but through them, as Dr. W. T. Harris 
has pointed out, the Roman got that sense of power that 
made him the master of the world, A civilization of power 
is not the highest, but it is a stepon the way to the highest. 
The teasing and fighting instincts of a boy are not the 
ideals of manhood, but they are part of the stuff out of 
which manhood is built. Dr. T. M. Balliet says: ‘‘ If you 
crush the fighting instinct, you produce the coward ; if 

‘ou let it grow wild, the brute. But if you link it with the 
— instincts, you get the man of executive ability and 

airs.’’ 

It all comes to what was said above: You cap save a 
boy or a man by what is in him, not by what you think 
ought to be in him.— Charles Herbert Huestis, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


~ 
A Class Lesson-Study Method 


Since the lessons for this year were all to be on the life 
of Christ, I wanted my class of thirty to do more studying 
than they ever had done before. My first idea was to have 
them bring note-books to the class, and have them make 
their own life of Christ from Sunday to Sunday. This was 
discarded, however, as not being practical on account of 
the difficulty of getting young men and women to carry 
note-books to and fro. I finally hit upon this plan: From 
The Sunday School Times Company I purchased thirty 
outline maps of Palestine, and thirty copies of Riddle’s 
**Outline Harmony. A copy of the Harmony was given 
to each member to take home. The maps were pasted on 
one side of a piece of pasteboard. On the other side of 
the pasteboard each Sunday is attached by means of a 
paper clip a clean sheet of paper. Pencils are furnished. 
These pasteboards and pencils are kept in the class, and 
distributed just before the recitation. On the blackboard, 
as the lesson proceeds, are placed the different facts of the 
lesson, their application, and the truths which are desired 
impressed on the pupils’ minds. The members of the 
class put this matter also upon their blank sheets, with any 
of their own comments. These sheets are taken home 
and filed as memoranda of the lesson, or else trans- 
ferred to a note-book, the latter being the preferable way. 

I have been more than pleased with the interest mani- 
fested, and the indications of the increased preparation of 
the lesson. Members who miss a Sunday are very anx- 
ious to get the notes, so as to keep the record intact. The 
expense is not heavy ; there is nu carrying back and forth 
of note-books, or forgetting them, while the sheets upon 
which the notes are made can be put into the pocket or 
purse. ° 

I also started a class chart the first of the year, such as 
was described in The Sunday School Times of December 
23, 1905, and find it a very helpful and interesting adjunct. 
—Wilham Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 


> 4 
The Chain Method 


He was utterly discouraged over his class. ‘‘I study 
and plan and work, but it seems to amount to naught,”’ 
said he to the superintendent. 

** You do yourself an injustice by feeling so,’’ replied 
this good man kindly. ‘* Whoever does his best succeeds, 
God’s promise is to the faithful. ‘ Fidelity is success.’ ’’ 

Presently he continued: ‘‘I wonder how the ‘ Chain 
Method’ would suit your class ? ’’ 

**Chain Method! And pray what is that ?’’ 

‘* Why, it is simply having the truths of the lesson con- 
nected as links of a chain, and give each link into the 
hands of individual members the Sunday previous, to be 
developed in any manner they may see fit.’’ 

The teacher, discouraged no longer, grasped the idea, 
seeing at once what a help it would be to him, ‘‘ and went 
on his way rejoicing.’’ 

That evening he studied the lesson with unwonted zeal. 
He analyzed, he dissected, he studied the lesson, he 
thought of each individual pupil, he planned to assign a 
specific thought to each of his pupils, each thought suited 
to each person. Some thoughts were duplicated, two or 
more pupils being given the same that variety of ideas might 
be obtained. 

He was highly gratified at the result the next Sunday. 
He found that he need do but little talking himself, that 
his. young men were all present, ready to give their thoughts 
on the themes assigned. 

By this means ‘‘ Intervening Events,’’ ‘‘ Parallel Pas- 
sages,’’ ‘* The Lesson,’’ ‘* Persons,’’ ‘* Places,’’ ‘* Man- 
ners and Customs,’’ ‘* Illustrations,’’ ‘** Cotemporaneous 
History,’’ and other outlines were discussed. 

The teacher no longer desired to resign his class. Said 
he, ‘‘ I have long been looking for this method, but knew 
not what I sought.—A Rocky Mountain Teacher. 
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OCTOBER 7. THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS 


Mark 12 : 28-34 and 38-44. (Read Matt. 22 : 34 to 23 : 39:) Memory verses: 30, 31 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.—Mark 12 : 30 





COMMON VERSION 


28 J And one of the scribes came, and hav- 
ing heard them reasoning together, and per- 
ceiving that he had answered them well, asked 
him, Which is the first commandment of all ? 

29 And Jesus answered him, ‘The first of all 
the commandments és, Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God is one Lord : 

30 And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : 
this és the first commandment. 

gi And the second és like, namely this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these. 

32 And the scribe said unto him, Well, Mas- 
ter, thou hast said the truth: for there is one 
God ; and there is none other but he: 

33 And to love him with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength, and to love és 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

34 And ies Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom cf God. And no man after 





AMERICAN REVISION 


28 And one of the scribes came, and heard 
them questioning together, and knowing that 
he had answered them well, asked him, What 
commandment is the first of all? 29 Jesus 
answered, The first is ! Hear, O Israel ; 2 The 
Lord our God, the Lord is one: 30 and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God 8 with all thy 
heart, and 8 with all thy soul, and % with all 
thy mind, and 8 with all thy strength. 31 The 
second is this, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these. 32 And the scribe 
said unto him, Of a truth, ‘Teacher, thou hast 
well said that he is one; and there is none 
other but he: 33 and to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, and 
with all the strength, and to love his neighbor 
as himself, is much more than all whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. 34 And when Jesus 
saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto 
him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that durst ask him 





COMMON VERSION 


38 J And he said unto them in his doctrine, 
Beware of the scribes, which love to go in long 
clothing, and /ove salutations in the market- 
places, ; 

39 And the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and the uppermost rooms at feasts : 

40 Which devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayers: these shall re- 
ceive greater damnation. 

41 ¢ And Jesus sat over against the trea- 
sury, and beheld how the people cast money 
into the treasury: and many that were rich 
cast in much. 

42 And there came a certain poor widow, 
and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. 

43 And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That 
this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have cast into the treasury : 

44 For all ¢hey did cast in of their abun- 
dance ; but she of her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 


1 Dt. vi. 4 ff. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


38 And in his teaching he said, Beware of 
the scribes, who desire to walk in long robes, 
and /o have salutations in the marketplaces, 
39 and chief seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts: go they that devour 
widows’ houses, 5and for a pretence make 
long prayers ; these shall receive greater con- 
demnation. 

41 And he sat down over against the trea- 
sury, and beheld how the multitude cast 
6 money into the treasury: and many that 
were rich cast in much. 42 And there came 
Ta poor widow, and she cast in two mites, 
which make a farthing. 43 And he called 
unto him his disciples, and said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, This poor widow cast 
in more than all they that are casting into the 
treasury : 44 for they all did cast in of their 
superfluity ; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, evex all her living. 


2 Or, The Lord is our God ; the Lord is one *Gr. from. 4 Lev. xix. 18. 5 Or, even 


that durst ask him amy question. 


any question. 


The Week of Triumph 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders 
A Preview of the Fourth Quarter’s Lesson 


HE lessons for September goth and 16th of the 
Third Quarter need to be carried in mind over 
to this last, brief, conclusive period in our 

Lord's ministry. It was introduced by the trium- 
hal entry, when Jesus unequivocally presented 
imself to the people in the holy city as their Messi- 

anic King. It was furthered by the events of that 
day of memorable contests between him and the 
religious leaders, who were determined in some way 
to break down his influence over the multitude. 
Without hesitation = met their attacks and cov- 
ered them with confusion by his keen or surprisingly 
deep rejoinders. He then seized the opportunity to 
deters with explicit and unforgettable directness the 
wide differences between Phariseeism and what he 
approved. Once for all he made his position entirely 
clear. 

The next phase of this week’s experience the syn- 
optists barely mention, the events of that last eve- 
ning with his disciples in the upper room, described 
insuch fulness in the Fourth Gospel. Even from 
the synoptic account we would infer that it wasa 
time of sacred fellowship and of last instructions. 
That night was the Master’s last opportunity to lay 
bare his secret soul to those who were now fitted by 
rich experience and by impressive demonstration of 
his personality to be profited to the utmost. 

In quick succession followed the agony in the gar- 
den, the rude arrest, the successive trials and the 
crucifixion, all within a day, but a time of victory 
rather than defeat, of the manifestation of strength, 
not weakness, of glorification through the bitter 
humiliation. Through it all moved the Master, more 
than ever, even in His submission, the King of men. 

The last period, from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion, was a time of instruction and enlightenment 
which did more than all other periods combined to 
convert the eleven disciples into apostolic leaders. 
Convinced of his continuing presence, yielding them- 
selves with an added reverence to his influence, he 
was able to ‘‘ open their minds, that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures” and to stamp upon their 
souls the commission of witness-bearing unto all the 
earth. Thus gloriously completed was his work on 
earth among men. He had renewed his spirit and 
his purpose in these men, and through them and 
their followers these would forever be manifested in 
the world. 

The first four lessons of the quarter belong to the 
period of self-declaration, closing on Tuesday night ; 
the fifth represents the second period of tender un- 
veiling before the disciples by themselves ; the next 
two and the ninth and tenth cover the day of insult 
and suffering unto death ; the eleventh and twelfth 
belong to the closing forty days. 

The dominant note of the story of these events is 
atriumphant one. Jesus, the easy superior of the 
religious rulers from every point of view ; Jesus, the 
tenderly loving master of the eleven faithful dis- 
ciples, revealing to them the hidden things of God 
which they now had eyes to see; Jesus, the unresist- 
ing victim who might have summoned heavenly 
hosts at a word ; Jesus, the glorified Lord whose last 
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words to his representatives were a command to be- 
come witnesses to the ends of the earth. No acci- 
dent, his departure from earth, but the deliberate 
withdrawal of one whose work was accomplished. 


- 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is love? And how are we to love? Is it 
éasy, or difficult, to love? Is it inexpensive, 
or costly, to love? Can we love rsons 

whom we do not like? Are “loving” and “liking” 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


The names of all pupils who answered eight 
or more Mystery Box questions in each of any 
eight weeks between June 17 and September 30, 
1906, and whose names were on the subscription 
list of The Sunday School Times, should now 
be reported to the Editer as entitled to a place on 
the Mystery Box Honor Roll which will shortly 
be published in the Times. 








Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box’’ in home and school, or see the 
Times of June 2, 1906. 








Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 





1. Mention some of the events of this crowded 
day in Jesus’ life. 

2. By what two different names may the last 
week in Jesus’ life be called ? 

3. What is ‘‘ the language of our love to God ’’? 

4. How many days was Jesus on earth after his 
resurrection ? 

5. Give a refererice from one of the New Testa- 
ment epistles on ‘‘ a cheerful giver.’’ 

6. What was the opening event, and what would 
you say was the closing event, in the last week of 
Jesus’ earthly life ? 

7. What two Old Testament passages did Jesus 
quote ? . 

8. What three affirmations does the creed of 
Christ contain ? 

9. Where were the ‘‘ chief seats ’’ that the scribes 
coveted ? 

10. Why did a farmer inscribe the words ‘‘ God is 
love ’’ on his weather-vane ? 

11. What words do the official attendants at a 
funeral in Palestine keep repeating ? 

12. In what part of the temple was Jesus when he 
commended the poor widow ? 

13. What is the life of the law? 

14. Describe the ‘‘ treasury ’’ of the temple. 

15. How did the poor widow help Jesus ? 








while for a pretence they make ® Gr. brass. 1 Gr. one. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


the same thing? If not, what is the difference? Try 
your pupils on these questions at the beginning of 
our lesson period, and see whether any of them 
ave really clear, definite ideas on what love is. 
For unless one has it will be useless to try to get any 
practical help from the words of Jesus this week. 

And it is pretty important that we should under- 
stand his words in this lesson, for they sum up all 
the commandments. Think of it: to have God’s 
commandments restated and explained to us by the 
Son of God himself! 

In order to give your pupils the circumstances and 
setting of the lesson, read, ponder, and master the 
Preview which Professor Sanders gives (on this 
page), so that you will have made your own the sig- 
nificance and place of this ‘‘ Week of Triumph” in 
Christ’s life. The ‘‘Senior Bible Class” article 
also will help you in this. Could Jesus have done a 
greater service, just then, to all the world, than to 
answer a familiar question in Jewish casuistry by a 
statement of truth ‘which was so crystal-clear that 
it looked simple enough for any one to have said, 
and that indeed had been uttered centuries before 
(Deut. 6:4, 5 and Lev. 19: 18), yet that now took 
on a new meaning for all time because spoken ‘‘ with 
authority.” 

Jesus’ answer was so convincing that one of a class 
that was opposing him was won to him. As Profes- 
sor Sanders says, ‘‘ No wonder that his critics gave 
up their task when Jesus either confounded them or 
won the admiration of their champions.” And why 
was his answer so evidently the heart of the whole 
matter ? 

We can go no further without getting our ideas 
clear on love. To ‘‘love’’ is to ‘‘ hold dear,” to put 
first the interests of the one who is loved. That is 
all. It is not a question of ‘‘liking” at all. We do 
not like our enemies, but we may always love them, 
as we ought always to do,—that is, we may put their 
interests ahead of our own, even while we do not 
like them. And we may also love truly those whom 
we like most. ‘‘ Liking ” is usually the result of our 
feelings, or emotions; loving is the result of our will. 
Often we cannot control the presence or absence of 
our feelings, but we can always, in God’s strength, 
control our wills. 

Now see how this understanding of love reveals 
the searching truth of Christ’s words on the com- 


mandments. God is to be put first, always; we are 
to hold him and his interests dear, doing so with 
every ounce of energy, and will-power, and thought, 


and intelligence, of our beings; and our neighbor's 
interests are to be held as sacredly important as our 
own,—never must we put another’s interests or wel- 
fare.into second place as compared with our own, 
which means that self must always take second 
place. When we do this, we love God and our 
neighbor. 

Just run through the Ten Commandments with 
our class and see whether every one is kept invio- 
ate by the keeping. of these two, than which ‘‘ there 

is none other greater.” 

So much for love in the abstract, in theory. The 
scribe saw the abstract truth that Jesus stated, and 
frankly admitted it, and for this Fn commended 
him as one who was ‘‘ not far from the kingdom of 
God.” But, as Dr. McLaren points out in his fifth 


paragraph, to assent to truth will not lead into the 
‘‘Many a man with a right creed lives 


ingdom. 
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and dies outside the kingdom.” In the midst of a 
bitter arraignment of the Pharisees, as those who not 
only were outside the kingdom, but who shut others 
out, Jesus said of them, “all things whatsoever they 
bid you, these do and observe: but do not ye after 
their works ; for they say, and do not.” 

Love in practise is harder than love in theory. It 
costs. It costs a at deal. Jt costs seat te | 
that we have. And just then Jesus saw an example 
of costly love that was so different from the empty 
lives of the Pharisees that he gladly turned to it and 
made the unknown “‘ poor widow” immortal. Wh 
did he commend her? Because she gave a ‘‘ mite”? 
A good many people seem to think so, and to sup- 

that in giving a mite to-day they are following 
er example. No; she was commended because she 
ave her a//, ‘even all her living.” Zhatcost. To 
love God meant self-denial to her. It always does. 
It would not be worth muchif it did not. Itcost God 
something to love us. It cost his only begotten Son. 
But God wants us to share in the —— of loving, 
because he knows that no privilege in all eternity is 
so rich and blessed. It costs self-sacrifice, self-cruci- 
fixion, all that we have and all that we are ; but the 
returns make the cost seem trifling. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to pasagraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Of the two Old Testament passages quoted by Jesus, the 
first was on the phylacteries worn by Jewish rabbis, the 
second was not (Riddle, on vs. 29, 31). 

The cost of a gift depends on what you have /e/t, not on 
what you give (Riddle, on v. 44). 

For further discussion of the question of how to love, 
see ** Notes on Open Letters ’’ in this issue. 

The value of a scribe-written Pentateuch to-day 
(Howie, 1). 

How the phrase ‘‘ He is one, and there is none other but 
he,’’. is used in the East to-day (Howie, last two) 

Practical illustrations of the love that costs (Illustrations, 
2, 3, 5, 6, 7). : , 

The three parts of Christ’s creed (Dunning, 2, 3, 4). 

In spite of the terrible strain that had been upon Jesus, 
and that he knew was yet to come, he was unwearied, 
judicial, sympathetic (McLaren, 1, 2). 

The difference between the ways in which men and God 
make up their subscription lists( McLaren, last). 

For a popular, interesting, and authoritative little 
hand-book on ‘‘ The Money of the Bible,’’ send to cents 
to The Sunday School Times Co. for Dr. William C. 
Prime’s booklet. It gives illustrations and descriptions of 
such coins as the widow’s mite, the fish-mouth shekel, and 
so on. ° 


PHILADELPHIA. 
% 
They only love fully who love with every faculty. 
. 
iad 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE last incident, which forméd the conclusion of 
Lesson 12, third quarter, was followed imme- 
diately by those narrated in the present lesson, 

which forms the conclusion of the conflicts in the 
Temple on Tuesday of passion week. 

Places.—The conversation with the scribe and the 
warning against their conduct probably occurred in 
one of the Temple porches; the commendation of the 
widow was uttered in the court of the women, ‘‘ over 
against the treasury” (v. 41). 

Time.—On Tuesday (probabl 
the r2thof Nisan, equivalent to 
783,—that is, A.D. 30. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 28.— What commandment is the first of all? 
The question was one of Jewish casuistry, hence 
“trying him” is the correct sense in Matthew, not 
“tempting.” 

Verse 29.—Hear, O Israel: Deuteronomy 6: 4, 5, 
are cited in verses 29, 30. They were parts of the 
passages inscribed on Jewish phylacteries. 

Verse 30.—TZhou shalt love the Lord thy God: 
The added phrases point to supreme devotion to 
God, but it is difficult to define them in detail, since 
Hebrew psychology differs from ours. 

Verse 31.—7Zhe second is this: The passage cited 
is Leviticus 19 : 18, which was not on the phylacter- 
ies. The tendency of present times is to make this 
the “‘ first,” not ‘‘the second,”—to put ethics above 
religion. 

Verse 33.—More than ali whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices: Such as the law commanded, and 
which legalism exalted above love to God and man. 

Verse 34.—Discreetly: With intelligence and wis- 
dom, more than ‘‘ discreetly,” as now used.—Vot far 
from: Yet not “in.” His attitude would lead him 
thither. 

Verse 38.—And in his teaching : ** Doctrine ” (Old 
Version) is now misleading.—Lonug robes : An insig- 
nia of office.— Salutations in the marketplaces: 
Public recognition of their importance. 





in the afternoon), 
pril 4, yearof Rome 
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Verse 39.—Chief seats: Nearest the reading-desk 
where the elders sat.—Chief places: Not ‘* rooms” 
(comp. Luke 14 : 7, etc.). 

Verse 40.—Devour widows’ houses: Prey upon the 
defenseless classes, widows being the representatives, 
and specially protected by Mosaic legislation.—And 
for a pretence: The somewhat uliar construction 
of the Greek is brought out in the marginal render. 
ing, ‘‘even while for a pretence.” his form of 
Pharisaism still exists.— 7hese shall receive greater 
condemnation: Because of the aggravation. ‘** Dam. 
nation ” (Old Version) is now misleading. 

Verse 41.—T7he treasury : The name given to thir- 
teen brazen chests, called ‘* trumpets ” from the shape 
of their openings, into which gifts were cast. Here 
the place, or room, where they stood is meant.— 
Money : Greek, ‘‘ brass.” Copper money, probably 
the usual offering.—Cast in much: Literally, ‘*‘ were 
casting in many things,”—many pieces of copper, 
making all the more noise. 

Verse 42.—A poor widow: Greek, ‘‘ one,’’ in con- 
trast with ‘‘many” (v. 41). Her poverty might have 
been due to the rapacity spoken of in verse 40.— 7 wo 
mites: Literally, ‘' fish-scales,’”—the smallest Jew- 
ish copper coin, in value one-fifth of one cent.—A 


farthing : A Greek word (from the Latin), meaning 


the fourth part. 

Verse 44.—Of their superfiuity : The cost of a gift 
is not its intrinsic value, but in the inverse ratio of 
what is /ef¢ to the giver.—Of her want,... all her 
living ; This, by contrast, presents the above prin- 
ciple. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
-->, By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “— 


“ ND Onk oF THE ScriBES CAME” (v. 28). Print- 
ing presses were introduced into Syria more 
than a hundred years ago, and the trade in 

rinted books now is of some importance ; neverthe- 

oo the scribes and their profession are not extinct ; 
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The Last Day 


By Alexander 


HE long exhausting day in the Temple was 
drawing toaclose. How exhausting it must have 
been may be gathered from a bare enumeration 

of its incidents. ‘These were the morning walk from 
Bethany with the sight of the withered figtree and 
the lessons from it, the answer to the rulers’ demand 
to know by what authority Jesus spoke and acted, 
the parables of the two sons sent to work in the vine- 
yard, of the vinedressers and their treatment of the 
owner's son, possibly the incident of the woman taken 
in adultery, the two puzzles as to the lawfulness of 
paying tribute, and as to what was, in the resurrec- 
tion, to be the fate ot a woman with seven husbands, 
and lastly, Jesus’ question to his questioners, as to 
how David’s son came to be called David’s Lord. 

Try to estimate the physical strength expended 
and the nervous strain incurred in these prolonged 
conflicts with skilful, watchful, powerful, and mali- 
cious antagonists, and we may in some measure real- 
ize how weary he must have been. But he knew 
that the night was* very near ‘‘when no man can 
work,” and so was toiling to ‘‘ work the works of him 
that sent” him in the few remaining hours of day. 
We see our Lord in the three aspects presented in 
this lesson, after such a day (and with such a to- 
morrow in prospect), ready with unwearied patience 
to meet a questioner ; with conscious, judicial author- 
ity to denounce hypocrite; and with sympathetic eye 
to mark, and delight to praise, the widow and her 
offering. 

Jesus authoritatively summing up the Law.—The 
impression from Matthew’s account is that the scribe 
came from the Pharisees with a malicious purpose, 
after the defeat of the Sadducees, while Mark rather 
represents him as being moved with admiration of 
— controversial abilities. The question which 

e proposed was a burning one at the time, as would 
appear from the other references to it in the Gospels. 
It really meant whether is the ethical or the ritual 
the higher. So it was the Jewish form of a question 
which is a burning one still, and wiil always divide 
men into two parties. There will always be people 
who think more of tithing mint and anise out cum- 
min than of mercy and the love of God, as there will 
always. be two classes of religionists, those to whom 
worship is mostly a matter of things done after a cer- 
tain fashion, and those to whom it is chiefly a matter 
of things felt in the depths of the soul. 

The basis of all right living is laid in right relation 
to God. The one right relation to him is love. That 
love must be one and intense, permeating and hal- 
lowing all the nature, emotional, intellectual, corpo- 
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they are still in evidence, for they are needed still. 
The Jew can, and does, purchase a printed copy of 
the entire sacred Scriptures for a single dollar. and 
yet, in some circumstances, he pays down from $150 
to $200 for a single copy of the Pentateuch, written 
by a scribe on prepared skins or parchment. 

In a book-case (Aazke/) 01 a synagogue I counted 
thirteen of such copies rolled up and standing on 
end. A scribe, moreover, is more than a copyist ; 
he is a student of the Torah, and an expositor of the 
sacred text. He is an ecclesiastical and religious ad- 
viser, and is therefore an authority on matters Scrip- 
tural or having a bearing on Scripture, and to this 
extent he is a ‘‘ lawyer,” as he is called in Matthew 
22 : 35. 

The profession of the scribe is a noble profession, 
and it any. or many, of them prove themselves un- 
worthy of it, still there were some who could answer 
discreetly, and to whom Jesus could say, ‘* Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.” 

‘*He 1s ONE; AND THERE IS NONE OTHER But HE” 
(v.32), A funeral passes along the street below m 
window, and the seven or eight officials in attend- 
ance keep repeating in concert, energetically, the 
words of this confession of faith: ‘‘ Za ¢/laha tla 
hos /”" literally, ‘‘ he is one ; and there is none other 
but he”; or, ‘‘ La tl/aha tla Allah"; ‘* There is no 
deity but Allah.” I look from the roof, which is now 
above my head, and I count six of the towers, stee- 
ples or minarets, towering high above the high roofs 
of the city, from each of which, five times in the 
twenty-four hours, this profession is loudly pro- 
claimed, practically, if not quite literally, in the 
words of that scribe, ‘‘He is one ; and there is none 
other but he.” 

A Jewish friend tells me that when the Jews have 
occasion to prove whether a stranger is or is not a 
Jew they call upon him to repeat Deuteronomy 6: 4. 
(Compare in this connection Judg. 12 : 6; Matt. 
26 : 73.) , 

SIDON, SYRIA, 

% 


The only way you can get some people to give a 
penny to missions ts to invite them to a seat on the 
platform. 


- 


in the Temple 
McLaren, D.D. 


real, Only when thus total and single will it corre- 
spond to the unity and uniqueness of God, its object. 
Only then will the blessed bond of mutual possession 
be knit, and the loving man have the loving God for 
his very own, and be ‘‘rich to all intents of bliss.’ 
All duties to man are included in the duty of love, 
and the love which we owe to all men, and which natu- 
ral selfishness hinders our giving, will not be given 
until we are, so to speak, decentralized from self as 
our center, and find our sun, round which we move, 
in God. The love which on its upper side is directed 
to God, has an under side which shines down and 
out onthe worldofmen. Philanthropy is the vesture 
which love to God wears among men. And he who 
loves has fulfilled the law. - 

The scribe’s cordial assent is recorded by Mark 
only. There is a dash of patronage‘in it, as if the ap- 
proval of a et og rabbi would please a provin- 
cial from Nazareth, but there is alsoa ring of emotion 
which won Christ’s sympathy. With what majestic 
consciousness of dignity he turns the tables on his 
approver, and at once encourages and warns him! 
‘* Not far from”—then tending towards, but not yet 
in! Itis well to assent tothe truth that love is all, 
but that will not lead into the kingdom. The assent 
of the understanding does not carry us across its 
threshold, the trust and yielding of the will are 
needed for that. To be convinced that we should 
love God and our neighbor is much, but do we love 
them? A right creed is important, but many a man 
with aright creed lives and dies outside the kingdom. 

esus authoritatively condemning his antago- 
nists.—Mark, whom Luke follows, gives but a brief 
notice of the solemn denunciation with which Jesus 
closed the long day’s conflict. He had repelled the 
Sanhedrin’s subtle assaults, and had silenced them 
by his unanswerable answers and by his unanswered 
question, and now he turns the tables on them, too, 
in this tremendous denunciation. Matthew gives it 
in fuller form, but Mark’s condensed account loses 
nothing by its brevity. Notice that Mark’s own lan- 
guage implies that his account is but a summary, for 
he tells us that Jesus ‘‘ said to them in his doctrine.” 
The sins condemned are'the sins to which official ex- 
pounders of religion are prone everywhere and al- 
ways. 

Arrogant assertion of superiority, which is petty 
enough to think much of costume, and to ‘‘desire” 
such trivialities as greetings in the markets, and 
eminent places at church and banquet, has marked 
other religious teachers than the scribes, and may 
possibly survive to this present. Avarice which preys 
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on rich widows and pretends devotion as a mask for 
greed, might perhaps be discovered by Christ’s pure 
eyes in the America or England of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as well as in Jerusalem of the first. 

Joous authoritatively and lovingly commends the 
poor widow,—That sweet incident comes like a 
gleam of evening sunshine aftera stormy day. How 
much at leisure from itself that heart must have been 
that could mark the insignificant figure of the poor 
woman! Merk tells us that he was seated. Luke, 
that he “‘looked up.” Wearied probably, and with 
downcast eyes, he was resting, but he saw her 
amidst the many offerers, and he saw what no other 
eye could see, that she gave ‘‘all that she had, even 
all her living.”” How did he know that? Notice the 
emphasis of the repeated statement, expressing both 
the certainty of his knowledge and the importance of 
the fact in his eyes. There is almost a tone of won- 
der, and certainly there is a warmth of praise, in his 
words. Perhaps she had listened to his counsels, 
and was then and there forsaking all that she had. 

One would fain know whether any breath of his 
commendation ever reached her, and whether she 
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became one of the widows who shared in the daily 
ministration. Be that asit may, Jesus was as au- 
thoritative as he was lovingly appreciative in his 
appraisement of the relative value of the so-called 
**much” and ‘‘more” that were cast in, and read 
his servants a lesson which they heed too little and 
forget too often, that what determines greatness in 
our offerings to God is not the amount given, but the 
proportion which that bears to the amount retained. 
We print the large subscriptions in great capitals at 
the head of the list and huddle together the small 
ones at the tail of it, as ‘‘ small sums under ——.” 
But that is not how God makes up Ais lists. All that 
is iess than all is little. If we love God with all our 
heart and mind and soul and strength, we shall cast 
in all that we have, even all our living, giving up 
much of it utterly and regarding it all as held in 
stewardship, not ownership. 


MANCHESTER, ENG, 


God weighs all our service in the scales of 


Sacrifice. 


<< 


The Illustration Round-Table 





The Love Weather-Vane 


HOU shalt love the Lord (v.30). Spurgeon was 
once riding in the country, and on a farmer's barn 
he saw a weathervane on the arrow of which 

were inscribed these words: ‘‘God is love.” He 
turned in at the gate and asked the farmer: ‘‘ What 
do you mean by that? Do you think God's love is 
changeable, that it veers about as that arrow turns 
in the wind?” ‘*Oh, no!” cried the farmer. ‘I 
mean that whichever way the wind blows God still 
is love.” It would be a blessing if all Christians had 
his simple faith. When the wind is in the south and 
everything is prosperous, when cotton is ten cents a 
pound and our children are well, we say, ‘‘ God loves 
us.” But when the wind comes around to the east 
and trouble falls, when collections are slow and busi- 
ness is poor, and our children are sick, we are very 
apt to say, ‘‘Gud doesn’t love us any more.”’ But 
he is loving us just the same, His very nature is 
love and cannot change.—H, W. Bunce, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. .The prize for this week is awarded to 
this illustration, 


** Share My Berth” 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as te ong A (v.31). A 
writer in The Epworth Herald gives this incident 
from his own experience: One beautiful evening we 
entered the Golden Gate and dropped anchor in San 
Francisco's wonderful harbor. ow we welcomed a 
quiet bed! The next day we boarded the first train 
to speed across the country. To my dismay, I could 
secure no Pullman berth for the tedious ride. Wo 
is me! I wandered up and down the aisle at my 
wits’ end. But to my surprise a friendly passenger 
approached and said: ‘‘Share my berth, will you 
not,—for two are better than one?” How many of 
us would have put Christ’s words to such a practical 
ap ong as this ?— William /. Hart, D.D., Earl- 
ville, : 


Half of What “e Have! 


And many that were rich cast in much (v. 41). 
How often we hear po say, ‘‘ Oh, if I were only rich, 
I might do so much! If I had as much money as such 
a man, I would use it better than he does;” when 
perhaps they are not giving nearly as much as they 
might of what they have. The United Presbyterian 
published a story that illustrates this: One native 
convert said to another: ‘If you had one hundred 
sheep, would you give fifty of them for God's work?” 
He replied: ‘‘ That I would. I would be willing to 
give fifty.” ‘‘If you had one hundred cows, would 
you be willing to give fifty of them to the gospel 
work?” ‘Qh, yes, I nee ff was the prompt reply. 
‘* But you would not do it if they were one te aH 
horses, would you?” ‘Qh, yes, I would. You 
would see that I would.” ‘* But if you had two pigs, 
would you be willing to give one of them?" The 
man’s countenance fell, and he quickly replied, ‘* No, 
I wouldn’t. Yeu know I have two pigs; then why 
do you ask me that ?”—Mrs. Cara S. Park, Pros- 
pect, N.Y. 


Dollars versus Cents 


And he... beheld how the multitude cast money 
into the treasugy (v. 41). A pianist of world-wide 
reputation came to a Western city. The largest 
auditorium was crowded. The receipts for a single 
evening were $2,750. On Sunday night there was a 
—<— mass-meeting to express the sympathy of the 

hristian people in. that city for the persecuted 
Armenians. A collection was taken up which 


amounted to $27.50,—exactly one per cent of what 
was paid to hear the great pianist,—a hundred times 
as much to gratify musical taste, and, in some in- 
stances no doubt, mere curiosity, as to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked. From this we see how we 


often pay to Christ’s cause. Jesus beholds us cast 
our money into the treasury. One per cent is a 
‘** mite,” but it is not the ‘‘ mite” that is the ‘ all.”— 
The Rev. A. L. Howard, Cayuga, Canada. 


A Bootblack’s Gift ' 
Cast in more than all they (v. 43). <A little boot- 
black, moved by the same passion of sympathy that 
was a in all hearts, put be this sign one morn- 
ing: ‘‘ I will shine shoes to-day for the San Francisco 
sufferers.” At the close of the day’s work, he turned 
in $39.67. This little lad is-worthy of standing side 


by side with the man. who presented a check of. 


$100,000 for the same cause. The virtue of the act 
is not measured by amount, but by motive. Not 
hands, but hearts, determine what shall be God’s 
estimate of our performance.—7Zhe Rev. Thomas B. 
Shannon, Vailsburg, N. J. 


The Way to Give 


For they all did cast in of their superfiuity, but 
she of her want (v. 44). Robert Carter loved to tell 
a story of one of the elders of the Scotch church, who 
came to New York-a poor boy, and, when he had 
earned ten dollars by wheeling goods in a barrow, 
attended one evening a meeting of the church called 
to pay off a debt. When subscriptions were asked 
for the lad gave five dollars, which in after life he 
declared to be the largest gift he had ever made, be- 
ing one half of his earthly possessions. This good 
man afterward amassed quite a fortune, but a large 

rtion of it was swept away ina fire. Shortly after, 

r. McElroy was going about, as was his yearly cus- 
tom, collecting money for the various church chari- 
ties; but he passed Mr. R——’s door, thinking that 
he would spare him the pain of refusing his usual 
gifts. Mr. R—— met him on the street, and said, 
‘* You have not called on me yet for my subscrip- 
tions.” ‘‘ No,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ I had not the heart 
to ask you, knowing how heavy your losses have 
been.” ‘‘ Retrenchment with me must not begin at 
the house of God,” was the noteworthy reply. ‘I 
shall double my subscriptions this oer Ti he Rev. 
John T. Faris. St. Louis. 


A South American Standard 

She of her want did cast in all that she had (v. 44). 
When the pastor of a mission in Chili began recently 
to collect funds for a church school, an old woman, 
who was very poor, gave her part, which amounted 
to over fifty Zesos. 1t was all she had. She is a 
washerwoman, all alone in the world, and has to 
work hard for her bread. She had an interest in a 
little ranch, but she sold it and gave the proceeds 
to the school fund. She refused to reconsider her 
decision when urged to do so by the pastor's wife. 
Such is the development of the New Testament 
standard of living in the far corners of our world.— 
Mary A. Pratt, Everett, Mass. 


One Who Could “ Do Nothing ”’ 

This pow widow ...cast in all that she had, 
even all her living (vs. 43, 44). During 1894, when 
total failure of crops in Kansas caused want to stare 
every one in the face, a ‘‘ poor widow,” past seventy- 
two and in feeble health, was living alone in two 
little rented rooms in the town of Lincoln. Failure 
of bank stock had left her homeless, and appeals to 
relatives for aid proved vain. As she turned to the 
God of the widow for help, her soul became burdened 
for womankind in heathen lands till, almost crushed 
with the vision of their outstretched arms and weep- 
ing eyes, she forgot her own need and cried out: 
‘*My Lord, what can I do to save some of these 
pleading ones?” ** Consecrate your needle [her only 
means of support] to missions.” Instantly she re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Yes, Lord.’’ Material was lacking, but 
in answer to a small notice in a missionary magazine 
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i an to come from all directions. Quilt after 
quilt, and message after message, from those 
feeble hands aale strong by Divine inspiration. At 
seventy-six she had given to home and foreign mis- 
sions $355.87, was supporting a missionary in north- 
ern India, a girl at Calcutta, a Bible-woman at 
Foochow, China, and four India famine orphans! 
Her testimony was: ‘I envy not the millionaire. I 
am richer and far happier than he. I have not a 
single care about oy needs, and daily my heart 
melts before God for his blessings bestowed. I was 
surely called of God for an object-lesson to teach this 
one fact: No one is too poor to give to missions, or 
too old to work for God and souls,” ‘* This poor 
widow hath cast more in than all,. . . for all they did 
cast in of their abundance; but she of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her living.’’—JMiss 
Anna Sherman, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sil) 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins says these commandments are big 
enough for all our lives, but not too big to be kept. 
Maple VALLEY. Wednesday. 
Dear Jim: 

It’s always seemed rather strange to me that 
the old Israelites had to have ten commandments, 
and that all the years after, when the world was 
more wicked than ever, Christ summed up all the ten 
in two. But now when I read this lesson again, and 
see Christ showing the scribe how big these two 
commandments are, I don’t really see that any more 
are needed. I wonder why the scribe was ‘‘ not far” 
from the kingdom of God, instead of right init. I 
guess just knowing the commandments is a mighty 
poor place to stop on the way to salvation ; doing 
them is the real test. 

Your pa and I have been talking about these two 
commandments all this week, and we've been trying 
just to find in each day some question of our lives 
that wouldn’t come under one of these commands. 
So far we haven’t found any. In our simple way of 
living we don’t have many bothersome things to de- 
cide, but each thing has just come under either our 
relation to God or our relation to our neighbors. 
And the longer we look at these two commandments 
the bigger they get. They got so big by last night 


that I was just ready to give uptrying to keep them; 


and then there came over me that wonderful verse, 
‘*Not by might, nor by power, but. by my Spirit, 
saith Jehovah of hosts.” That’s enough, after all, 
Jim ; He never laid down a commandment that is 
too big for me to keep—when He is back of me. 

Now I reckon about all the people will talk about 
that widow’s mite next Sunday. So many folks get 
a heap of comfort out of that widow's mite, for they 
seem to think that’s a true picture of themselves. I tell 
you, Jim,that widow hasn't got any too many followers 
in these days, leastwise not in these comfortable 
churches here athome. For if we’re downright honest 
with ourselves we surely know how little we give of our 
‘*need.” All the others gave what they could spare ; 
she gave what she couldn’t spare. After all, that’s 
the kind of giving that brings a blessing. Your pa 
and I have been talking about this, too, and we're 
not going to stop giving after this till it really hurts 
some. e think that is what Christ wants. 

Next time you write I wish you'd tell me more 
about your visiting on Wednesday afternoons. 


Your lovin 
Ma. 
6 
Love ts the life of the law. 
iad 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss. D.D. 


HOU shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart (v.30). If you are puzzled as to how you 
can love a being whom you have never seen, and 

whose presence you no sooner try to realize than he 
flies from you, I will give youa lift. You can at least 
love your thoughts about God.- I should be glad to 
say that you could love an image of God which you 
are able to throw up before your mind by aid of the 
imagination ; but this is something that our powers 
cannot achieve. We can imagine all other beings 
embodied in some form, but not our God, for he is 
too vast to be contained in any form. Failing in 
this effort, it remains for us to think about him, and 
to love those thoughts. If you love to think that 
there is a Supreme Being who is just and wise and 
kind and true and all-powerful, the love of the attri- 
butes will prove the equivalent of love of the being 
in its effect upon our souls. Perhaps there are great 
souls which have a direct consciousness of God, but 
the rest of us are not rendered incapable of loving 
him by our inability to conceive him. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (v. 31). 
There isn't much difficulty about forming a ‘‘ concep- 
tion” of the personality of that crabbed old gentle- 
































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 7 (Mark 12: 28-34 and 38-44) 


man who throws your baseball into the fire every 
time it happens to goover his fence. Heis a definite 
enough object, with his long gray whiskers, his cruei 
dark eyes, his two fang-like teeth, his hands that are 
always'clutching at the air as if he were feeling for 
a boy’s throat. You can even see him in your 
dreams. No, indeed, the trouble about loving him 
does not consist in knowing what kind of a being he 
is. But do not doubt that age ought to love him, 
Little Bill! Not just exactly as you do your kind 
old grandfather who plays dominoes with you and 
boosts your kite, but because he is a poor, disa 
inted, and afflicted child of our common heavenly 
Father, the victim of sorrows and trouble enough to 
break your own heart into a thousand little pieces. 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God (v. 34). 
A very moving pe yor epee you are so very near 
that a single step could take you over the line! But 
a very terrible thought, that if you do not take that 
step you py io as well be millions of miles away! 
You are not far from the ball field where the Bostons 
were playing the Cincinnatis, but with that board 
fence between you might as well have beenin Africa. 
And you were not far from the deck of the Cam- 
pania, on which your father and mother stood, when 
the big wheel turned and bore them out of sight, but 
ae weeping on the dock. 
ho desire to walk in long robes, and to have 
salutations in the marketplaces (v. 38). There are 
two kinds of love of wealth and place and power, 
Little Bill, so much alike, and yet so colossally differ- 
ent, that I do not know howin the world to make you 
understand. But this is sure,—that if you do not 
care for them in the right way, but do care for them 
in the wrong way, you will be destroyed, on the one 
hand by lack of proper self-respect, and on the other 
by a Vanity that is the soul’s most piteous vice. Just 
think of the difference between the pure pleasure 
that Jesus took in hearing the children cry ‘* Ho- 
sanna” as he rode into Jerusalem, and the fierce Joy 
of one of the Cesars when he swept into Rome wit 
captive kings at his chariot wheels ! 
his poor widow cast in more than all they that 
are casting in (v. 43). If you wish to form some 
true conception of the power of a singie sentence, try 
to measure the effects of these words upon the last 
two thousand years of human history. They “7 
that if a fly could keep up with a big cannon ball, 
and keep giving it little pushes, it could deflect it 
from its course. But how far do you suppose that 
brief utterance has deflected the course of human 
history! Not a day passes in which it does not re- 
buke P ors sneg and encourage humility, and it has en- 
tiched the treasury of the church by uncounted mil- 
lions of little gifts that- would have been regarded 
with contempt had it never been spoken. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Law in One Word 

1. Love’s Inspiration : 

The Lord our God... is one (29). 
Because he first loved us (1 John 4: 19). - 
His own love toward us (Rom. 5: 8). 
His great love. . . loved us (Eph. 2: 4, 5). 
2. Love’s Measure : 
All thy heart... soul... mind (30). 
Even as I have loved you (John 13 : 34). 
Greater love hath no man than this (John 15 : 13). 
Christ . . .. gave himself up for us (Eph. 5 : 2). 
3- Love’s Unseen Object : 

Love the Lord thy God (30). 
What doth Jehovah... . require of thee? (Deut. 10: 12), 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? (Psa. 73 : 25). 
Shed abroad in our hearts (Rom. 5:5). 
4- Love’s Seen Object : 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor (31). 
Unto one of these least (Matt. 25 : 37-40). 
Be tenderly affectioned one to another (Rom. 12: 10). 
Fulfil the royal law (Jas. 2: 8). 
g- Love’s Supremacy : 

More than... whole burnt-offerings (32-34). 
The end of the charge is love (1 ‘Tim. 1 : 5). 
The greatest of these is love (1 Cor: 13 : 13). 
Love... the bond of perfectness (Col. 3 : 13). 
6. Love’s Sincerity : 

Devour widows houses, ... make long prayers (38-41). 
Let love be without hypocrisy (-.Rom. 12: 9). 
Not love in word, . . . but in deed (1 John 3: 18). 
How doth the love of God abide in him? (1 John 3: 17). 
gz. Love’s Offering : 

Did cast in all that she had (41-44). 


Bestow all. . . profiteth me nothing (1 Cor. 13 : 3). 
Pure religion and undefiled (Jas. 1 : 27). 
I hold not my life of . . . account (Acts 20 : 24). 

b 4 


There is. more religion in one kind word than in 
the most pious-appearing ‘*‘ Prince Albert” ever 
turned out by a tailor. 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
October 1 to 7 


-MON.—Gracious God, may thy world speak to me of thy 
love! May the glories of nature lead me into reverence and 
love ! May the wonderful vesture draw me to still one more 
wonderful Lord ! 

TUES.—My Saviour, wilt thou say unto me thine own 
ift of meekness and lowliness ? ay I be of a quiet spirit! 
ave me from the restlessness of spirit which so often leads to 

panic. May I have the grace of repose ! 

WED.—Holy Spirit, breathe upon me thy reviving breath. 
May my life awake to nobler activities! May no power lie in 
unhallowed sleep! May all that is within me praise thy holy 
name ! 

THURS.—Lord Jesus, wilt thou this day enable me to reveal 
the power of a meek and dutiful spirit? Let thy light shine 
within me, that I may be an ambassador for thee in the radi- 
ance of my countenance. May I speak for thee in the power 
of a saintly life ! 

Fri.—Holy Spirit, if any faculty within me be withered, 
wilt thou graciously restore it? If anything be growing within 
me which ought to be dead, wilt thou graciously destroy it? 
May I abound in the flowers of the Spirit! May I be a child 
of beauty ! 

SAT.—My Father, help me to remember that I am a mem- 
ber of a great family. ay I keep in mind the vast necessi- 
ties of the race! I pray for all peoples. May the barriers 
that divide us be destroyed ! May we come into a living kin- 
ship in Jesus Christ our Lord ! 

SUN.—My risen Lord, may I rise from the dead to-day ! 
If there be any facult lying dead within me, wilt thou gra- 
ciously restore it to life? If my affections are only partially 
alive, wilt thou = them by thy resurrection power! May 
I be alive unto God ! ; 
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Love to man is the language of our love to God. 
<_e 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


HEN the pupil in the Sunday-school comes to 
each lesson with little thought of previous 
lessons, and no thought at all of lessons yet 

to be studied, the single lesson stands too much alone 
for its best understanding by the pupil. 

Isn’t it your experience that pupils are not well 
posted on what is to come in lesson selections? Do 
they know much about the light on to-day’s lesson 
that comes from a knowledge of where that lesson 
belongs in the course ? 

It will help to give the pupil a broader view of the 
work their teachers are doing for them if the super- 
intendent will give the outlook for the quarter, a pre- 
view of the studies for the ensuing three months. 
And he can make that an occasion for urging teachers 
and pupils to prepare from the start for the written 
review at the end of the quarter. 

A preview need not be given in detail by the super- 
intendent. It would not be remembered by many. 
Yet the broad outlines of it can be given, and given 
helpfully. 


Before the Lesson 


‘*What is the title of to-day’s lesson? Yes, and 
with this we begin another three months’ study. 
The quarter begins with the two great command- 
ments ; it closes with the ascent of Jesus into heaven. 
Between these lessons, we first have three lessons, 

iving more of such wonderful teaching as we have 

en studying in the life of our Lord, and then six 
lessons on the last days of Jesus’ life on earth, with 
one lesson on temperance coming on the World's 
Temperance Sunday on November 25. 

‘We are coming to the close of our eighteen 
months’ study of the Life of Christ, and we have 
— knowledge about him. Some lives here have 

en so changed since they have come to know him 
better! Has yours? Shall we make these closing 
weeks of our study of his life the very best weeks in 
our lives? As we go with him to the last supper, to 
Gethsemane, to Caiaphas, to Pilate, to the cross 
itself, shall we not earnestly try to learn much of 
him, and to serve him better than ever ? 

‘‘ And if anything has kept us back from him, may 
we not let his love roll the stone .away so that we 
may rise out of our bondage into the light of his love ? 
Let us take =e study of to-day’s lesson as the 
first of a number of lessons that will tell us of the 
closing days of Jesus upon the earth.” 


After the Lesson 


When the lesson period has closed, ask the school 
to rise and sing, *‘ Love divine all love excelling,” or 
another similar hymn, and to remain standing while 
all repeat the Ten Commandments. Then let the 
school be seated. 

“It is a hard thing to keep all these command- 
ments, in thought as well as in act. They set upa 
high standard for every one of us. And we, even as 
the scribe in our lesson, might find it hard to know 
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just what is the one great duty on which all these 
rest, if Jesus had not told us, 

‘*Tell me, please, what he said was the first great 
commandment? And the second? Let us put these 
briefly on the board. [Draw the base of a pyramid, 
and write in it Love God and thy Neighbor.}] Will 
you find in your Bibles the twenty-second chapter 
of Matthew and the fortieth verse? Will the first 
one who finds it please read it? Yes, all the rest of 
God’s commands, all the directions of the prophets, 
the men who spoke for him to his people, depend on 
the two commands we have studied to-day. — 
quickly to the board, and complete the pyramid. ] 





| Law | 
| PROPHETS | 
| LOVE GOD AND THY NEIGHBOR | 











‘* Love, then, indeed, is the fulfilling of the law. 
And we can best keep the Ten Commandments by 
first keeping the two great commandments. What 
are they? 

‘* But have we forgotten the widow and her gift to 
the temple? Not at all. What an illustration she is 
of the first great command! She held back nothing 
in her gift to God. Have you and I yet loved him 
with a// our heart, and a// our soul, and a// our 
any and a// our strength. What are we holding 

ack?” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
4 
Life grows only by the love it gives. 
ee 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs ’’) 


** More love to thee, O Christ." Psalm 116: 1, 9, 10. 
** Love divine, all love excelling." (167:1, 8,9. 235: 1-3). ¢ 
** Thee will I love, my Strength, my Psalm 133 : 1-3. 


Tower.” (197: 1, 2. 286: 1-3.) 
‘* Spirit of God, descend upon my Psalm 119: 1-6. 
heart."’ (172 : 1-3. 242: I-3.) 


‘** A voice by Jordan’s shore.”’ Psalm 69 : 26-30. 

** Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.’’ (93: 10-14. 139: 10-14.) 
** T love thy kingdom, Lord."’ Psalm 96 : 5-7. 

** Blest be the tie that binds."’ (132: 5-7. 194: 1-3.) 


“ 
Self-denial ts soul-discovery. 

Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 


tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.— Mark 12 : 28-34 The t f — 
‘Tuesday.—Mark 12 : 35-44 wo great commandments 
Wednesday.—Deut. 6:1-99..... ‘ . Love to God 
‘Thursday.—Lev. 19: 9-18 ....... Love to neighbor 
Friday.—t Sam. 15: 16-23. ... .. . Better than sacrifice 
Saturday.—Luke 11 : 37-46 . . .... .. . Outward show 
Sunday.—2 Cor.9:1-7 .... . » - Acheerful giver 


% 
No man ever found happiness by hair-splitting. 





|Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leatet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
F mean’ teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well at 
a list of books oy ey workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





OTE.—The Beginners’ Lessons are more appro- 
priate for children aged three to six. hese 
outlines are for children from six to nine. 


‘TEACHER'S PREVIEW. 


Ten of the quarter’s lessons occurred during the 
last week of Jesus’ life, affording opportunity to give 
the children some idea of its events in order. Seven 
are from Matthew, the disciple who had seen and 
known the truth. Many golden texts continue to 
emphasize the loving messages of Jesus, as in the 
previous quarter. All the lessons occurred in or 
near Jerusalem. As the year's lessons were intro- 
duced, last December, by the text, ‘‘ His name shall 
be called Wonderful,” etc., we find it emphasized 





ee 
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again in the review after following the wonderful 
words and works of Jesus during the year. 


General Topic: 


THE LAST Worps 9 JESUS 


Lesson Material: A Message about Love (Golden 
Text). 


Lesson Aim: True Love is Shown by What we Do. 


INTRODUCTION. 


During the last week before Harold’s big brother 
left for college, onyaey in the family did all they 
could to show how much they loved him. Mother 
cooked just the things he liked best; father walked 
and talked with him about his new life away from 
home; big sister made a sofa-pillow, a pin-cushion, 
and work-bag for his room at college ; little sister 
picked flowers and fruit for him; Harold dropped 
nuts and 4 seg into his suit-case, and both children 
tucked little love-notes into some of his books; friends 
came to see him and to tell him good-by; and such a 
crowd gathered at the station to see him off that he 
felt as if he had never. known until then how much 
so loved him. It pleases everybody to be loved. 

ing: 














‘©? Tis love that makes us happy.’’ 


Until Christmas our lessons will tell us how P ge 
treated Jesus during the last week of his life, and 
also of the loving words he spoke to them before he 
left them. (Introduce the quarter's topic here). 


REVIEW. 


This last week began in a very happy way with the 
joyful procession from Bethany to Jerusalem when 
the people waved palms, and the children sang 
‘* Hosanna, blessed is he,” in the temple. It seemed 
as if everybody loved Jesus then, and it must have 
og him that they showed their love in this way. 

et he knew it was to be the last week before his 
death, but they did not know it. In the same temple 
where the children sang ‘‘ Hosanna,” the Pharisees 
and Sadducees gathered about Jesus to ask hard 
questions. He answered them all so well that ‘‘ They 
were astonished at his doctrine, for his word was 
with power.” 

LEsson. 

After that a scribe, who had heard these good an- 
swers, asked Jesus: ‘‘ Which is the first or greatest 
commandment of all?” Children, do you remember 
how many commandments God gave to Moses on 
two tables of stone? (Sketch them.) Instead of 
picking out just one, Jesus put them all together, and 


DOING 








1S 
Ove| SHOWN 


said they all meant just one thing, Love. (Write 
it.) The first half teach love to God: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,”—love 
God, love God's name, love God’s day, love the par- 
ents whom God has =) and the second half 
teach love to others. (Repeat vs. 30, 31.) 

His answer pleased the scribe, who repeated what 
Jesus had said. Then Jesus said to him: ‘‘ Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.”’ After this, 
Jesus warned the people not to do like those men 
who only pretended to love him (vs. 38-40). 

As the people kept coming and going about the 
temple, many dropped their offerings of money into 
the chests near the door. (Draw one.) Jesus sat 
where he could watch them, and many that were rich 
castin much. Then camea poor widow who dropped 
just two mites into the box, worth only a quarter of 
acent; but Jesus saw the love that was given with 
the money. (Complete the outline, ‘* Love is Shown 
by Doing.’’) —_ called his disciples and said: 
‘*This poor widow hath given more than anybody 
else [not more money, but more love], for the others 
have given a little of what they had, but she gave 
all she had, even all her living.” 

















** Jesus sat beside the treasury, 
Saw the offerings as they came, 
Knew the hearts that loved to bring them, 
For the sake of his dear name.”’ 


Not what we say, but what we do, best shows our 
love. Recall from the children’s Reader, the little 
poem beginning: 

***T love you, mother,’ said little John ; 
Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the wood and water to bring,”’ 


(The children will probably know it, if you do not.) 
Note.—With Thanksgiving in mind, prepare a 

a box to receive from Sunday to Sunday the 

ittle love-gifts which the children may bring to be 
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used for some definite, appropriate purpose. Practi- 
cal teaching must find expression in concrete doing. 
Closing prayer-song: 


**I cannot do t things for Him 
Who did p gente io me, 
But I should like to show my love, 
Dear Jesus, unto thee. 
Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be.’’ 
—Songs for Little People. 


The piety that advertises itself usually has a 
good deal to hide. 
<< 


The Young Folks’ Class | 
By A. E. Dunning, D.B. 


Peoria, ILL. 


ECALL to your a the lesson of September 
16, of which this is the conclusion. Explain 
that the intense feeling against Jesus found 
expression in efforts to entrap him into saying some- 
thing which ;his enemies could use as a pretext for 
bringing a ae aquest him before the court 
(Luke t1 : 54). he Pharisees and Herodians asked 
him to declare his view of his duty as a Roman sub- 
ject (Mark 12: 13, 14). The chief priests or Saddu- 
cees asked him his belief concerning immortality (vs. 
18-27), and he answered them from the Scriptures 
which they professed to teach, but which he declared 
they did not understand (v. 24). Then a scribe, 
or lawyer (Matt. 22: 35, 36), asked him what he be- 
lieved concerning the Scriptures,—the law. Jesus 
answered by declaring his creed, which he found in 
the Scriptures (Deut. 6: 4, 5; Lev. 19 : 18), and 
which he put forth as the lawof his kingdom. Show 
how he had declared it before, and explained it 
— 10 : 25-37). It was no doubt often on his lips, 
or he said it was the basis of all that God had taught 
to men (Matt. 22: 40). It should therefore be com- 
mitted to memory byevery one. This creed of Christ 
contains three affirmations : 

The Unity of God (v. 29). This was the religious 
truth which distinguished the Jews from other na- 
tions. These had many gods. They looked to one to 
protect them on the sea, to another to care for them 
on the land. Another was supposed to rule in the 
home, and another to control the fertility of the fields. 
They had different feelings for, and offered different 
sacrifices to, different gods. But every Jew was 
taught as the first article of this creed that Jehovah 
was his only God (Deut. 6: 4). It was the first com- 
mandment of the law that Jehovah was first before 
all gods for the Israelites (Exod. 20: 2). The con- 
viction grew with the race till they believed that no 
other gods existed (Isa. 45: 5-7), and that what 
were called gods were only lifeless idols (1 Chron. 
16 : 25, 26). Show your pupils what this one supreme 
truth has done in shaping human character. It is 
the foundation of all our religious beliefs and mo- 
tives. It presents to the mind all worthy ideals in 
one person, and that person the image in which we 
were created. It opens to our view possibilities of 
likeness to him, and kindles the highest and holiest 
ambitions. Men are according to what their idea of 
God is. To those who know Jesus he reveals God 
(John 14:9). To know him thus revealed (John 17: 
3), is to inherit the eternal life which the lawyer de- 
sired (Luke ro : 25). 

The Union of the Soul With the One God (v. 30). 
All that belongs to a true idea of God belongs to Je- 
hovah; therefore all our powers and faculties of be- 
ing must turn to him as our Lord. Bible language 
did not use the words heart and head in just the way 
that our language does. The heart was not only the 
seat of the feelings, but it was said to think (Isa. 10: 
7), to understand (Isa. 32: 4), and to determine 
choices (Isa. 44: 20). The love expressed in the 
creed which Christ declared is not merely founded 
on sentiment or natural affection, but on the intelli- 
gent, voluntary choice of supreme goodness mani- 
fested in God. Heart, soul, and mind are not differ- 
ent faculties, but each one may represent the entire 
person. When one’s choice becomes fixed on God, 
then the heart, as the center of being, is made new. 
This, in theological language, is called the new 
birth. Make this plain to your pupils. The child 
regards love as feeling. When, therefore, he is told 
that he must love God more than his father or mother 
he finds it impossible to do so, and sometimes thinks 
this is because he is wicked. Show your pupils that 
what in their parents kindles their love imperfectly 
represents God, and that if they choose to obey and 
worship him because he is of all beings the one per- 
fect representation of goodness and holiness, their 
affections will come in time to be kindled by him 
more than by any one else, as he is revealed to them 
through choice, study, and experience. 

The Union of the Soul With Mankind in Love. 
Jesus loved men because of the kinship between him- 
self andthem. He and they have one Father, were 
created in the same image. . He often declared this 
third article of his creed. He expressed it in what 
we call the Golden Rule (Matt. 7-:- 12); - He enlarged 
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on it in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5: 43,-44)- 
He mentioned it to the young ruler (Matt. 19:19). He 
described it in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke ro : 28-37). The love which he taught is not 
merely personal fondness for certain individials, but 
the recognition of tae infinite worth of every human 
being, the same motive which led our Lord to give 
himself a ransom for mankind. By such love human 
society is to be transformed into the kingdom of God. 

From these two simple laws all rules of righteous- 
ness and holy living spring. The scribe who tested 
Jesus by his question saw this. He held the same 

as Jesus, but now it was filled with larger 
meaning. He confessed that God is one ; that love 
to him, intelligent, intense, complete, and love to 
other men as to one’s self, are the essence of religion ; 
and that as compared with this love the observance 
of rites and ceremonies of which the Jews made so 
much is of no value. Jesus responded by assuring 
him that he was not far in spirit from that society of 
which his disciples are members. Then silence fell 
on the baffled questioners who had been seeking to 
lead him to say something they could quote as evi- 
dence that he was a criminal. 

The remaining verses of the lesson furnish exam- 
ples, one of disobedience to this Jewish creed (vs. 38- 
40), the other of touching, unconscious obedience to 
it (vs. 41-44). 

Boston, 


‘<_d 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Closing Words With the Leaders 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 12: 28-44, an 
Matt. 22 : 34 to 23 : 39). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The importance of this episode we can hardly over- 
estimate. Jesus had been more or less at odds with 
the religious leaders ever since he began his public 
ministry. He and they had really no common 
ground. Their opposition to him, and, even more, 
their deliberate ignoring of his claims, had a pow- 
erful effect upon the people, high or low, unintelligent 
or educated. But now at Jerusalem, in the presence 
of their countrymen, goaded to desperation by the 


- public expression of popular enthusiasm, they sought 


to prepare the mind of the people for acquiescence-in 
his arrest and condemnation by publicly putting him 
to confusion. He, on the other hand, by his open 
mastery of the situation, and by his dignified and 
thoughtful replies and questions, gained the standing 
which had been theirs, and put them to evident rout. 

The question concerning the great commandment 
is viewed more favorably by Mark than by Matthew. 
Matthew (22 : 35) describes the question as the last 
attempt of a wily Pharisee to get from Jesus an opin- 
ion on a controverted subject, regarded as of great 
importance. His friends were hoping to make up for 
the discomfiture of the scribes. The question was 
not whether one of the ten was of more importance 
than the others, but what sort of a commandment 
was entitled to supremacy. The scribes loved to 
discuss the'distinctions between ‘little ” command- 
ments and ‘‘ great’’ ones (Matt. 5:19). Jesus had 
come into contact with such discussions more than 
once, and had definitely proclaimed the supremacy of 
the ethical over the ritual (Matt. 15 : 1-20). 

The account of.Mark puts the question into a more 
favorable light, as one who really questioned Jesus 


for clearer light. He speaks with conviction and_ 


enthusiasm. Jesus answered him in such royal 
fashion that the young man recognized a kindred 
spirit and a Master. o wonder that his critics gave 
up their task when Jesus either confounded them or 
won the admiration of their champions, 

Before withdrawing from the city Jesus deliber- 
ately gave expression to his sense of the place of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees as religious leaders. 
He called them hypocrites, blind guides, meanly ava- 
ricious, blunted to the noblest ethics, propagandists, 
incompetent, haters of light and truth. 

It was refreshing to watch the poor widow so 
generous in her poverty. Of such—and many there 
were—would yet be the kingdom of heaven. 


II: REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the pames of reference works bearing on the 
lessons from the Gospels will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Bruce's notes in the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
are, as always, full of suggestions regarding these 
passages. -Dawson’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” (pp. 352-360) 
is admirable. Fairbairn’s remarks in ‘‘Studies” 
(pp. 237, 238) explain the sudden reyulsions of senti- 
ment on the part of the people. 


III. QuEsTions For STUDY AND DIscussIoN. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to.members of the class.] 

1. The Sadducean Discomfiture. (1.) Why did the 
reply of Jesus to their conundrum have so powerful 
an effect upon the Sadducees ? 

2. The Young Lawyer. (2.)°Can we reconcile, by 
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can give temperance people 
where the membership is promiscuous? 
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FOR THE MAN WHO DOESN’T DRINK 


WHY buy insurance where you have to pay the extra risk taken on the life ofthe drinker, when the 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

the very safest kind of insurance at a cost far below that possible by com- 

Experience shows the death rate of total abstainers to be considerably less than aye py Realizing 


rican T rance was 
benefit of the lower rate to which they were entitled. 


Send a postal, with your age, and see how easily you can provide protection for your famil 
Policies are issued in a wallaby of forms to cestt 


C. J. MASON, Superintendent, Home Office, 253 Broadway, New York City 
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the little folks 


lessons in 


It is a good time to start with 


of age, and teach them the 


“A. Beginners’ Course 


under six years 





in Bible Study.” 





year) and examine them. 
them—as you wish. 





This is the course of lessons prepared by the 
American Section of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee ; the teaching hints, stories, and illustrations 
are by George H. Archibald.: Teachers of little 
folks should send for the books (first or second 


50 cents each. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pay for them or return 




















any hypothesis, the suggestions of Mat- 
thew and Mark as to the motive which 
led to his question? (3.) Was his query 
areally important one? (4.) Why was 
the reply of Jesus so impressive ? 

3. The Pharisaic Denunciation. (5.) 
If these charges were true, why had the 
multitudes given their adherence to the 
leaders so long? (6.) If theygwere true, 


how could Jesus have gotten along with |’ 


them up to this time? (7.) Is it neces- 
sary to regard them as overstated or 
figurative? (8.) What was the real pur- 
pose of Jesus in making these charges ? 

4. The Widow's Mite. (9.) What made 
her gift a generous one? (10.) Why 
should it have affected Jesus? 


IV. Some LEapInG THOUGHTS. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

_A very humble act of genuine piety 
may achieve a great end. The widow 
gave renewed courage to Jesus. 

The redemption of men must involve 
the stern judgment of those who delib- 
erately sin. 

BosTon. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Jesus does not deem an emotional tem- 
rament the vital and essential thing. 
hat he desires is an obedient will. 

He left many commandments for his 
disciples. He bade them come to him | 
to find rest, to trust in him to find 
power, to live in him to have life, to be 
a. to — the poor, to be hum- 

le, to covet the high privilege of lowly 
service, to avoid injustice, to be pure, to 
love one another with the new love 
which he had revealed, to remember 
him and his dying for them, and to rege 
the story of his words and works to all 
che world. It would be a good thing for | 
us to make a list of all the command- | 
ments of Jesus and to ask ourselves 
whether we are showing our love bya), 
full obedience. 

And yet these are not so much com.- | 
mandments as ‘‘words,” to use Jesus’ | 
word about them, or “‘ principles,” as we 
should say. They are put in the im- 
perative mood but that was the fashion 
of speech of the day. Jesus never re- 

arded them as laws or orders. The 

uty of oe and being these things 
would not be less if Jesus had never put 
the matter in the form of a command- 
ment. Even if he had not uttered what 
we call the ‘‘great commission” to 
evangelize the world, the duty to preach 
the gospel to every creature would be 
just as clear and unavoidable. It lies 
in the very nature of the gospel itself 
and of all spiritual obligation. Those 
who have freely received of what is best 
must of course freely give to others. 

And so with all Jesus’ commandments. 

They arc not so much duties to be done, 

as living principles to be wrought out in 

our lives by virtue of the life of Christ 
dwelling in us. 

This is the great truth which Jesus 
presses on the disciples the last even- 
ing. He shows them the reality, the 
spiritual vitality, of the relationship be- 
tween them and him. They are not 
pieces of a machine which must me- 
chanically act with the machine. The 
are branches ina vine. They bear fruit 
as living things by virtue of a flowing 
life within. e lifts the imagery higher 
still. They are not his servamts but his 
friends, and friends in the deepest and 
holiest sense. One life which is one love 
binds them into one, a unity not of bod 
but of spirit. As one with hia in spirit 
they will do by nature what he would 
do. This is Christian obedience. We 
have the mind of Christ, we do accord- 
ingly whatever we have a mind to, for 
we have a mind to do only what would 
— Christ, what Christ himself would 





o. 

What shall we say then of Christians 
who know that they are not pleasing 
Christ ? 

An unsentimental obedience is better 
than a tearful emotion that does not do 
Christ's will. 








October 7, 1906. Christ’s Life. X. 
The Commandments He Left us: 
Our Obedience (John 15 : 1-17). 
(Consecration meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

‘amas: and fruitful (Matt. 13: 
18-23 

TuEs.—Obedience and eternal life (Matt. 
19 : 16-22). 

WED.— Hearing and‘doing (Luke 6 : 46-49). 

‘THURS.—Watching and obeying (Luke 12 : 
35-40). 

FRI.—Following and serving (John 12 : 


20-26). 
SaT.—Knowing and doing (Rom. 2 : 7-13). 











Name the most important commands. 
What are some rewards of obedience ? 
How is Jesus our example of obedience ? 


| building up wasted energy with simple 





GREAT many foolish and harmful 
words have been spoken regarding | 
the superiority of love as a motive | 

over the sense of duty. Our Lord made | 
no such cheap distinction. In his view | 
love would inevitably express itself in | 
obedience. ‘‘If ye love me,” he said, 
‘*ye will keep my commandments.” But 
in his view also obedience was the real 





essence and evidence of love. ‘‘ He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me... . Ye are 





| my friends, if ye do the things which I 
!command you.” Some are of more 


J | emotional temperament than others, but 


Well People Too 
Wise Doctcr Gives Postum to Convalescents 


A wise doctor tries to give nature its 
best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 


but powerful nourishment. 

** Five years ago,” writes a doctor, ‘I 
commenced to use Postum in my own 
family instead of coffee. I was so well 
pleased with the results that I had two 
grocers place it in stock, guaranteeing 
its sale. 

‘*I then commenced to recommend it 
to my patients in place of coffee, as a 
nutritious beverage. The consequence 
is, every store in town is now selling it, 
as it has become a household necessity 
in many homes. 

‘*I’m sure I prescribe Postum as often 
as any one remedy in the Materia Medica 
—in almost every case of indigestion and 
nervousness I treat, and with the best 
results. 

**When I once introduce it into a 
family, it is quite sure toremain. I shall 
continue to use it and prescribe it in 
families where I practise. 

‘‘In convalescence trom pneumonia, 
typhoid fever and other cases, I give it 
as a liquid, easily absorbed diet. You 
may use my letter as a reference any way 
you see fit.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to 
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‘‘Macsetu” is the sterling 
mark for lamp-chimneys. 

You can’t get a poor lamp- 
chimney with my name on it. 

MacsetH lamp-chimneys 
fit, don’t break from heat, and 
are so shaped that they get 
the most light from the oil 
consumed, 

All lamp-chimneys break. 
Mine break only when they are 
dropped or knocked over. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


8 cs ke 
Individual Communion 
C u p S THE Rieu? WAY 


Try them (no 

expense) and Gm 

your church 

will never go 
theold 





























service. We TRY THEM FREE 

started individual service; have the best one; have 
laced it in the most churches. Ask for our list of 

Sooe satisfied congregations. Send for free ca' 

Return outfit at our exp fi 


uf not J 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
TIT TE°s MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
ppante, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 
n 


slides. rge catalogue FREE. 


MCALLISTER 49 Nassau St... ¥- 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


No.21. Geor H. ringer, 
Manecer. weed By nL 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GEAGINE MEREELY BELLS 


‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the worid. 
Menecly & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N. ¥. 


—BFLIS = 
ie. O34 


Peal tacts: Oa: Fosse Ca., Ba nwens, 


The Senday Sihool ines 


Philadelphia, September 22, 1906 


Eptered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 























Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate aaivewss or ina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
* copies less than five, will be sent 
© separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, mdon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the 
fm to be mailed direct trom Philadeiphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘I'he Sunday School ‘Times Company 


HE SUNDAY Scuoot. ‘Times Co., Publishers, 





Wellville” in pkgs. ‘* There's a reason.” 


1035 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














The fact that The Sunday School Times 
deciines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
. — advertisements that are not de- 
cline 














Much Cheaper 


“Nuts Accomplished What Ocean 
ravel and Medicine Could Not 


Gra 


It’s not what you eat, but what you | 


digest that gives strength. 

Bony a man drags around year after 
year half dead, because his food is not 
digested and he takes first one kind of 
medicine and then another without re- 
lief—because medicines cannot take the 
place of well digested food, and never 
will. 

Give nature a fair chance, as a promi- 
nent German- American of Chicago did, 
and if you're in a bad fix from stomach 
trouble, read what he says and try it. 

‘* About 6 eer ago,” he writes, ‘‘ I was 
afflicted with stomach trouble which so 
enfeebled me I had to quit work. I grew 
so lean I was mereiy skin and bones. 

‘‘T had the advice of six difterent doc- 
tors and two college professors. One 
thought I had cancer of the stomach, an- 
other advised a change of climate, and 
recommended ocean travel. I decided 
to follow this last, and went abroad for 
three months. 

‘*But my health became worse and 
worse. The least amount of food caused 
me awful pain, and I obtained relief only 
by having my stomach pumped out. 

‘Nothing did me any good. Soon I 
could take no food at all except strained 
oatmeal ; then. a°time came when I 
could not even take that. I lost courage 
and prepared myself to die. At that 
time my wife brought me a package of 
Grape-Nuts, but I had no confidence in 
anything an Hae 

‘** She -finall 
few spoonfuls of the new food and to my 
surprise I retained it and had no distress. 
That made me feel fine and encouraged 
to make another trial for life. For sev- 
eral months I ate nothing else—every 
day a bowl of Grape-Nuts with cream, 
and thus I regained my health, my old- 
time weight and am now as well as ever. 
I could not live without Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘*There’s a reason.” 
book, 


Read the little 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


rsuaded me to taste a | 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


Ask Marion 


Lawrance ! 





Will you kindly write me if there are an 
rs normal lessons on church history 
ay state where I can get them.— 


way uc you will find the following helpful : 
‘* Normal Outlines of Church History,” 
Bishop John F. Hurst, 40 cents, Eaton & 
Mains, New York. ‘‘ History of the Chris- 
tian Church,’’ by L. E, Hitchcock, 5 cents a 
copy, Eaton & Mains, New York. ‘* Land 
Marks in Church History,’’? by Professor 
Cowan, paper, 25 cents, cloth, 40 cents, 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


TOPEKA, KAN.—Will you kindly give me 
your idea either by letter or through the Times 
on the following problem : If we encourage the 
— to — their Bibles to Sunday-school 

d leave the lesson helps at home, which I 
heartily favor, how shall we have a responsive 
reading of the lesson when sixty to eighty per 
cent of the school have the Authorized Version 
of the Bible and the remainder the American 
Version, and some of course come without 
their Bibles and have the lesson help with the 
text in the new version ?—D. O. C. 

Your question suggests a real difficulty. 
In our own school we have three versions of 
the Bible,—King James Version, Revised 
Version, and American Standard Revised 
Version. When we go to read the lesson 
there is apt to be confusion, and many times 
we do not read the lesson. in concert at all. 
Perhaps the following suggestions will help 
you. First of all, bear down hard on the 
point you have already made, that all who 
are old enough to read the Bible should have 
their own Bibles, Offer to present a Bible to 
any scholar who cannot buy one, or whose 
parents will not buy one. The school 
might be divided into two parts, those who 
have the old version and those who have the 
American Standard. There will probably 
be very few who have the other edition. 
The superintendent, or whoever reads in the 
responsive reading, might have all of those 
who have the same Bible he has, read with 
him, and all the others read the alternate 
verses. I think this is perhaps the best way. 
Another way would be to have all of those 
who have one version tread the lesson in con- 
cert, while the others follow them in their 
own books, noting the points of difference. 
We sometimes have the lesson read from the 
platform, and allow all to listen, noting 
the points of difference in their various 
Bibles. When we do this we always have 
the lesson read from the American Standard 
Version. We continually encourage our 
scholars to supply themselves with this edi- 
tion as rapidly as possible. Nevertheless, it 
will be a long time before they are all sup- 
plied. I would hold the point you have 
made, that quarterlies should not be brought 
into the school. If you allow some to do it, 
it will be very difficult to secure the result 
you are aiming at. 





TORONTO, ONT.—I have a small class of 
boys. ‘They are about thirteen years of age. 
Can you tell me, Mr. Lawrance, how I can 
keep them busy through the week? What can 
be devised to keep them interested in the Sun- 
day-school, as well as to keep them out of mis- 
chief? How would you seek to interest them ? 
Any literature that would assist in solving the 
question would be gladly received. Your kind 
attention to this will greatly oblige.—A. J. 

Get close to the boys through their daily 
life. It is next to impossible for any teacher 
to hold the attention and interest the boys 
continually, who does not mingle with them 
somewhat during their week-day life, and 
look at things from their standpoint. 

Your class might have a very simple form 
of organization. .You could call them Mes- 
senger Cadets, and use them to run on 
errands for yourself or for the pastor or 
superintendent. The latter will always have 
errands of that kind that might be profitably 
given to such a class to do. They could be 
employed in delivering the quarterlies to the 
members of the Home Department. They 
could carry the Church Calendar and other 
printed matter to the sick members of the 
church and Sunday-school. 

If you have a regular meeting with these 


| boys once a week, having planned before- 
| hand something for them to do, and then 


when they come together give them an inter- 
esting talk on some subject that would please 
them, it should help you very much. 

__ Suppose, for instance, you should talk to 





them one day about the chrysalis, and how 
it develops into a butterfly, Have a chry- 
salis there to show them. Keep it in some 
place where they can come to see it, and 
then show it to them again after the butter- 
fly has gone out of it. This will interest 
them. 

Give little five- or ten- minute talks on 
such things as the above or on birds, natural 
curiosities of any kind, showing them pic- 
tures of interesting places, and telling them 
about them. 

There are many ways to attract and hold 
their attention. The principle underlying it 
all is that you must touch the life of those 
boys during the week if you expect to doa 
great deal with them on Sunday. 





PHALANX STATION, OHIO. — Will you 
kindly send us a list of books for a small Sun- 
day-school library ?—L. J. H 

It would not be wise to publish such a 
list of books here, for the reason that no set 
of books is desirable for all localities and all 
schools. If you have had a library in the 
past, there are some books you do not want, 
consequently those which have been read 
ana re-read by your scholars should be 
thrown out, My suggestion is that you send 
to your own denominational publishing 
houses for their catatogues of books. These 
catalogues are gotten up now in such a way 
as to give the committees some idea of the 
contents of the books. The best way, how- 
ever, to select the books is to have them all 
read by your committee, and approved. You 
will learn much about Sunday-school library 
matters if you will read a booklet furnished 
for 10 cents by The Sunday School Times, 
entitled ‘*Strengthening the Sunday-School 
Library.’’ There are many houses now that 
will send out lists of books, and even the 
books themselves, to make selections from. 
You will be interested in looking over the 
catalogue of the Church Library Associa- 
tion, Cambridge, Massachusetts, vam will 
be sent free on application. 











The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N, J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sete School Times. 





Low Rates to Pacific Coast 
Via Chicage, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway 


Colonist tickets, good in tourist sleeping- 
cars, will be sold from Chicago to Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and many other Pacific Coast points, 
for $33, August 27 to October 31, inclusive. 
Reduced rates to hundreds of other points 
west and northwest. Folder descriptive of 
through train service and complete infor- 
mation about rates and routes will be sent 
on request. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commercial 
Agent, 818 8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Chicago and West—Lake 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 


then stored a full year in a 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 
lasts so long? 


Established in 1789. 











FLOWERING BULBS FOR 


30 Together with our Catalogue and a com- ; 0c 


“a treatise on 4 ae’ of Hardy Bulbs All by mati so cts 

ane op Duis inde, 9 of each, different colors, will make 
10 be -7 fal little ry of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
ing flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 
Narcissus, 
d rare new 


JQHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink saytblog you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 
The watery preparation made ts 


4 /MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL... TABLETS 


FoR 10c. in stamps. full size 25c. 
box mailed tor trial” Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 











SPENCERIAN 


®.. 
ARE THE BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for correspondents and accountarts, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO, °*%s2erSfcri"n. w, 


Mr. Superintendent ! 
DOES THE SINGING IN YOUR SCHOOL DRAG ? 
Whose fault is #? The chorister’s? The children’s? 
Nine times out of ten, the-trouble lies with the hymns 
themselves. Let us send you a copy of 


WORLD - WIDE HOSANNAS 


for gre 4 selections. Price, 30 cents a 
copy, en 7 gaa be : Le not prepaid. Write 
for our specia 


ADAM ‘agen mists pa COMPANY 
uccessors to man) 
1226 Arch Street ja, Pa. 


Massachusetts State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion adopted and used a most useful hymn book 


Devotional Songs 


By three famous bans apa pou, ay 
and Main. th, $25 per hu: 

30 cen aoe A returnable pony for 
sahenantion will be weaned upon ud. Wospe Published 
by the publishers of the famo 1 Hymns.” 


Now York 


The Biglow & Main in Co. of Chicago 


nL COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
urton, Christian ian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 




















If the advertisements herein pay you, 
pwd pay the advertiser and the pub- 
shers. 

















Shore Limited—~The New York Central Lines 























